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Hilda wanted a little house 








years old was a little house. She 
could shut her eyes and see the 
white picket fence and the green- 
shuttered blinds against its white 
shingles. She could climb the 
steep, rather narrow stairs to 
the play room she knew by 
heart. There was a big wing 








RIENDS were very nice, but not 
so nice as a family. Hilda, who 
had plenty of friends. but no 

family, was sure of it. Of course Hilda 
had a family of sorts; she would not 
have been Hilda Fanning without it. 
Otherwise she would have remained 
Hilda Parsons, as she had been born. 
It was when she was adopted that she 
acquired the name Fanning. 

Hilda had nothing against adoption 
in general, but in particular she loathed 
it. She was rather ashamed of herself 
for loathing it, for the Fannings had 
been very nice. They had been dis- 
tantly related and of the best inten- 
tions and incorrigibly alone in the 
world—that was why they had adopted 
Hilda. They had thought they wanted 
to be less alone. But they had not 
wanted to be sufficiently less alone to 
adopt Laura, too. One child, they had 
agreed, was their limit, and Laura had 
gone to cousins on the other side of 
the house. Hilda had never seen her 
since. 

For twelve years Hilda had wanted 
Laura. The Fannings did innumerable 
things for her, but from Hilda’s point 
of view they were old, and almost from 
the first they had discovered that, after 
all, a child was not what they had 
wanted. So Hilda had gone to irre- 
proachable family schools and to board- 
ing ‘schools, while the Fannings had 
gone abroad. Sometimes Hilda had gone 
abroad, too; sometimes she had tried 
foreign schools; and the travel and the 
foreign schools had only confirmed her 
passionate desire for a house, prefer- 
ably a little house, and a family that 
belonged to her. 

The reason Hilda wanted a little 
house was that the house she dimly re- 
membered living in before she was five 





chair with green - and - red par- 
rots all over it and a seat that sagged com- 
fortably under you; there was a small white 
bookcase half full of much-thumbed books 
with bright pictures in them, a table just high 
enough and big enough to seat four dolls 
pleasantly and a child’s very old white- 
painted chair. These Hilda had by heart. 

She had by heart one person, too. Laura, 
older, much older than Hilda, was, to the 
five-year-old’s adoring gaze, all that was ad- 
mirable and entrancing. She had big black 
eyes and curly hair and knowledge unlimited. 
Hilda could not have told you what made her 
love Laura so; life in Laura’s presence took 
on absorbing interest. It had never been the 
same to Hilda since she was five, for in all 
that time she had never seen Laura. 

At long intervals she used to hear from her, 
careful, laborious childish letters yielding to 
round girlish scrawls, which had ended at last 
in silence. The only adequate thing would be 
sometime to find Laura. Short of seeing her, 
Hilda could not imagine satisfaction. 

“ But, Hilda, dear,” Jane Lamb declared, 
“couldn’t you adopt us for a substitute 
family ? We’re big enough, goodness knows, 
and we’d love it. With us you’d get a grand- 
mother and twins, one of a kind, and five 
boys, all sizes. Boys are heaps of fun to live 
with.” F 

“Boys are wearing,” interposed Peg Wool- 
ley. “You’d better choose us, Hilda. We 
have no boys, but an uncle and two aunts and 
three girls. You’d make an even number.” 

“Tt’s babies that make a family thrilling,” 
said little Mary Graham. “We have two and 
a five-year-old. Jimsey’s the duckiest thing! 
And two little sisters. You’d love little sisters, 
Hilda!” 

“You can’t improve on older brothers, if 
they’re the right sort,” said Nell Wayne posi- 
tively, “and Jack’s wonderful. Come home 
with me and just look at him.” 

“T ought to make the grand tour,” said 
Hilda. “I can’t think of a nicer way to spend 
vacation than to put in two 











The chunkiest, jolliest black-eyed baby 


weeks apiece with each of you. 
You’re ducks to want me.” 

“Anyone would want you.” 
Jane’s tone admitted of no dis- 
pute. “The question is, which of 
us do you want?” 

“All of you,” said Hilda. 
“Babies and grandmothers and 
big and little brothers and sisters, 
boys, girls, aunts and everyone. 
I want you all.” 

But in the end none of them 
got her. The school kept her. It 
was tantalizing, with every vari- 
ety of foster family to choose 
from, to have a chance at none 
of them. But after a minute or 
two of flat-faced disappoint- 
ment Hilda laughed. 

“T never could have chosen, 
girls. It’s lucky I don’t have to.” 

“We'll stay with you.” Impet- 
uous little Mary Graham’s heart 
was right. “We'll all stay right 
here through vacation.” 

Hilda put up her arms and 
hugged her. “ As if I’d let you! 
No, if I’m such an old stupid as 
to squash my ankle so I can’t 
walk on it, why, I'll just have 
to take the consequences. But I 
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love you—I love every one of 
you and every one of your fam- 
ilies, too.” 

In the end the girls had to go. 
There was nothing else to do. 
They went, waving to that right- 
hand corner, third-story window 
until the road swerved out of 








“Here’s Hilda!” 


cried Mrs. Jim 








sight. Then Hilda stopped wav- 
ing in reply and sank back among her pillows 
to contemplate a vacation in a school without 
girls. Of all her queer vacations it looked the 
least promising, but she blinked the tears out 
of her eyes and smiled when a trim maid 
brought her breakfast. 

But the next day it would have been worse, 
if Hilda had let it. Not even Hilda Fanning 
was proof against fascinating mental pictures 
of four different kinds of real families having 
holiday fun in four different kinds of ways 
while she lay flat on her back, without any- 
thing at all amusing to do. 

“This won’t do at all,” said Hilda when she 
discovered how morose she was growing. “I 
tell you, Hilda Fanning, this won’t do!” 

But what, after all, was there to do about 
it? If Hilda had had her two feet she might 
have managed. Yet the more she thought 
about it the crosser she grew to think that 
a mere bandaged foot could dictate to her 
whether she should have a good time or not. 
I cannot explain why, but that foot, supine 
and bulky and big in its bandage, roused all 
Hilda’s spunk. 

“If you think,” said Hilda, “you can cut 
me out of having any sort of vacation, you’re 
mistaken. I’ll have a good time in spite of 
you!” 

Then she cast about in her mind how to 
make good her threat. She lay and thought 
and thought, and after a while a queer, 
happy, surprised look flashed into her face. 

“Why, of course! Now is just the time, be- 
cause I’ve nothing to do. I'll imagine my 
sister.” 

Perhaps you think that was not a very 
thrilling sort of idea. Hilda found it absorb- 
ing. The more she thought about it, the more 
it entranced her. 

Dark eyes and hair, so much she was sure 
of; but tall or short—who knew? Hilda 
hitched herself higher on her pillows and 
turned her eyes on the street below her win- 
dow. Through the tree branches that in spring 
and early autumn quite obscured 





gloomy place than she had thought. 
She unbent so far as to toast marsh- 
mallows on the point of a hatpin and 
tell Hilda really fascinating tales of her 
Hawaiian childhood. 

The next afternoon Hilda watched 
from her window for the curly-haired 
girl. It was not likely that she would 
pass that way again, but still it was 
possible. 

She did. 

Hilda looked twice to make sure, 
but, yes, there she was, tripping down 
the street. It had snowed during the 
night, and the roller-skate children of 
yesterday were busy with a toboggan 
slide. It was a small affair, but some 
one had watered it for them, and Jack 
Frost had obligingly iced it, and the 
children were having great fun. They 
fastened on the curly-haired girl and 
offered her a slide, and the curly-haired 
girl went down twice—to the great jol- 
lification of the children and her own 
obvious entertainment. 

When she picked herself up after the 
second descent, Hilda waved to her. 
She was not at all sure the girl would 
see her wave, but she did see. She 
waved back instantly. Then she re- 
turned the sled to its owners, surveyed 
the Georgian facade of the school ap- 
praisingly and tripped across the street 
and in at the wrought-iron gate. 

Hilda caught her breath. It could not 
be that she was coming up! 

“How do you do?” the curly-haired 
girl was saying two minutes later. “I 
thought all the girls were gone. Oh, I 
see !” 

At close hand she was older than 
Hilda had thought, but not very old. 
She wore her two or three years’ sen- 
iority over Hilda with a jocund air, 
which inclined that young person to 





passers-by she could now see 
clearly a tall man, a short boy, 
a girl modishly gowned with a 
glint of pale hair, an elderly 
woman, two small children on 
roller skates and another girl. 
Hilda leaned forward eagerly. 
She was a quick-stepping, alert 
kind of girl with dark hair and 
—yes, she was turning to speak 
to the roller-skate children— 
dark eyes. The girl was short. 
Very well, then, Laura was short, 
with just such a quick, jolly air 
that made you wish you knew 
her, just such curly black hair 
and big velvety eyes and just 
such bewitching prettiness. Hilda 
watched the girl out of sight 
and then turned back to further 
contemplation of Laura. She did 
not feel in the least lonely now. 
Laura gave her so much se- 
cret happiness that she was as 
blithe as a bird that evening, 
and Miss Jennings, who had 
stayed at the school only be- 
cause she had nowhere to go, 
decided that, after all, under the 
contagion of that unstudied 
good cheer the world was a less 








She had by heart one person, too 
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FIGHTING 
VISITORL 


HE moment the schoolhouse door swung 
open for the afternoon recess, the chil- 

dren poured out and scattered over the 
playground. Only Nat Warren remained in- 
side with the teacher. 

In all the fourteen years of his life Nat had 
not attended school six months. Brought up 
on his father’s cattle ranch in the West, with 
the nearest schoolhouse ten miles away, his 
educational advantages had been meagre. 
Only when his parents suddenly realized that 
the boy would soon become a man had they 
decided to send him to live in the old-home 
state with an uncle and attend the village 
school. 

Mastery of the multiplication tables had 
proved a difficult matter for the impatient 
lad; and to be “kept in” on this bright after- 
noon, with all outdoors insistently calling, 
was a trial indeed. 

The children outside soon gathered in 
groups, waiting expectantly for their cham- 
pion to appear. Backward in books Nat may 
have been, but he was an object of admira- 
tion to his playmates. He could neatly lasso 
one of them by the foot or head as they fled 
before him; and the little boys never tired of 
playing “horse.” 

Only vaguely aware of the rows of fig- 
ures before him, he listened to the faint 
whistle of a locomotive; a little later came 
the rattle of cars, as a long freight train took 
the siding at the station not far from the 
schoolhouse. 

He was startled from his reverie by the 
voice of Miss Remley: “We will try the nines 
again, Nat.” 

Haltingly Nat plodded through the intri- 
cacies of the nines. At “nine times nine” he 
paused. A new sound floated upon the still 
air. It was not the plaintive low of his uncle’s 
Jersey cow that he heard, but the raucous 
bellowing of range cattle—the kind he knew. 
Faintly he could hear the shouts of men and 
a little later the loud scream of a child. 

Unmindful of teacher and discipline, the 
excited boy dropped his book and ran to the 
door. 

A glance down the street showed the heav- 
ing backs of twoscore lean cows and steers 
milling about in the whitewashed pen by the 
track, where they had just been unloaded 
from the cars. A hundred yards nearer, head- 
ing straight for the bare, open school yard, a 
lean, wild-eyed steer galloped in the middle 
of the deserted street. 

At a warning shout from a man on a load 
of hay, the children in the school yard took 
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refuge on top of the low coal shed—all ex- 
cept four. Four little girls were seated on the 
ground under the scant shelter of a tiny play- 
house made of a piece of old carpet supported 
by four short stakes. With their backs to the 
road, they had given no heed to the shouting. 

Since the road in front was blocked by the 
approaching load of hay, the steer started 
across the corner of the school yard. At sight 
of the piece of carpet flapping in the wind 
and the brightly dressed figures beneath it, 
the beast stopped abruptly. 

The nervous winking of the bloodshot eyes 
and the quivering of leg muscles proclaimed 
the animal a dangerous outlaw. Crazed by its 
strange surroundings and the jostling of the 
car in which it had been cooped for two or 
three days, the steer was in a mood to charge 
anything that moved. | 

Nat took in the situation at a glance. In 
another second the insane beast would charge 
the fluttering carpet and trample or gore the 
children. 

In an instant Nat was back inside the cloak- 
room at one side of the entrance. In spite of 
a protesting exclamation from behind, he 
snatched a long filmy scarf from a hook; be- 
fore Miss Remley could prevent him, he was 
outside the door, waving the pink cloth as he 
ran across the yard. 

With a shrill “Hi-yip-yip!” he ran straight 
toward the startled steer. For a moment the 
beast appeared to be on the point of beating 
a retreat, but as the boy came nearer it sud- 
denly lowered its gleaming horns and dashed 
toward him. 

Almost in the path of the charging steer 
was a post, the remains of an old hitching 
rack, With the hope of reaching it—the only 
protection on that side of the yard—Nat con- 
tinued to run toward the vicious brute. 

He reached the post a scant yard ahead of 
the steer and, with hands grasping it firmly, 
spun round to the other side as the steer 
whirled and struck the post two feet from the 
ground with its broad forehead. 

With a snort of rage and disappointment, 
the animal twisted its head from side to side 
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in an effort to reach the boy, who was lean- 
ing the length of his arms away from the post 
in order to escape the murderous horns. Sud- 
denly it backed off three or four steps and 
lifted its head. A vision of flaunting red 
floated before the shifting eyes. 

The little girls had scrambled out of their 
playhouse and had started toward the school- 
house door. 

With a warning cry to the children, Nat 
spun round the post with the scarf still 
clutched in his hand. Springing almost in 
front of the steer, he swung the long strip of 
cloth over his head and popped the end of it 
between the eyes of the astonished animal 
just as it stiffened for a dash at the little girls. 

With astonishing quickness the steer turned 
upon its tormentor, just as Nat again put the 
post between himself and danger. This time 
the animal followed round the post after him 
instead of charging futilely as it had done 
before. With head dipped at an angle that 
would bring one drooping horn in position to 
impale its victim, the steer lunged madly. One 
shoulder struck the post, and the half-rotten 
wood snapped off at the ground. 

Nat stumbled to his knees as his support 
gave way, barely escaping the sharp horn 
that was thrust past him. He was on his feet 
again before the steer could whirl and come 
at him. 

With the exception of a few young trees 
the size of a man’s wrist, there was not a 
substantial object within thirty yards. As Nat 
struggled to his feet his eye chanced to fall 
upon the abandoned playhouse that with its 
cover of carpet had first attracted the atten- 
tion of the steer. It was not more than twenty 
feet away ; but when Nat reached it, the fren- 
zied beast was barely two jumps behind him. 

Without stopping, Nat grasped the corner 
of the carpet and tore it from the stakes on 
one side. He hoped to be able to fling it over 
the steer’s head, but the carpet had been 
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wired to one stake at the far corner, and it 
held securely. 

The delay of a second would prove disas- 
trous. Nat turned about with the loosened 
side of the carpet held up before him. Poised 
on one foot, he waited until the polished 
points of the long horns were within a yard 
of him; then he jerked the edge of the carpe 
up and threw it from him. : 

At the same instant he leaned sidewise to 
spring out of the path of the advancing steer. 
He was a trifle too late. Struck by a foreleg, - 
he was bowled over upon the ground and an 
instant later felt a twinge of pain as the lum- 
bering beast set a sharp hoof on his right 
ankle. 

He turned apprehensively at the sound of 
rending cloth and saw the struggling steer 
running backward across the yard in an effort 
to extricate itself from the folds of carpet 
caught on both its horns. 

As Nat rose painfully to his knees he saw 
the little girls reach the door. He also caught 
a glimpse of the driver of the hay wagon, who 
had slipped to the ground and who, pitch- 
fork in hand, was running toward the en- 
tangled steer. A more welcome sight was the 
two horsemen who arrived at that moment 
from the stock pens and took the unruly steer 
in charge. 

When Nat, dust-covered and limping, took 
his seat in the schoolroom a few minutes later, 
Miss Remley had forgiven him for insubor- 
dination as well as for the loss of her scarf. 








think herself dreaming when the stranger 
said, “It’s not very jolly being shut up like 
this, is it? Would you like it if I brought my 
baby to play with you?” 

“Your baby!” gasped Hilda, not very po- 
litely. 

The visitor nodded. “She is a very nice 
baby and warranted not to cry.” 

“I—TI'd love it!” said Hilda. A baby—was 
she dreaming ? 

“Her name is Hilda,” said the baby’s mother, 
“but she isn’t old enough to know it yet.” 

“Why, that’s my name!” said the girl on 
the couch. 

“ Really? How jolly! Ill go home this 
minute and get her.” 

In fifteen minutes she was back with a coo- 
ing, gurgling bundle that, when unwrapped 
and unrolled, resolved itself into the 
chunkiest, jolliest black-eyed baby you could 
possibly imagine. And in ten minutes more, 
while Hilda played with the baby, the tea- 
kettle began to sing, and then olive sand- 
wiches assembled themselves on a plate, and 
Hilda was being asked whether she preferred 
lemon or cream. 

“Better say lemon, because there isn’t any 
cream. 

It was really a party. 

That was how it began, but it did not stop 
there. Baby Hilda’s mother did not seem to 
be a person who ever contemplated stopping. 
She did not even stop with Hilda, but jollied 
Miss Jennings until, as Hilda noticed, that 
rather grim and forlorn person put on an 
expectant smile whenever she saw her. 

“You're coming to dinner,” the baby’s 
mother announced, “just as soon as the 
doctor will let you. I waylaid him yesterday, 
and he promised to see about it right away. 
Miss Jennings is coming, too. And after that 
you’re fairly going to live at our house. 
Grandmother will love to have you.” 





“Ts there a grandmother?” asked Hilda. | 


“An adorable one. Not mine to begin with. 
Jim’s. But she’s mine now.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Hilda, “not a 
word. It’s too good to be true.” 

“That’s just what I thought when I mar- 
ried Jim. I tell Jim I married him for his 
grandmother and his little brother —” 

“No!” said Hilda. “He hasn’t one.” 

“With freckles.” 

“Freckles? And red hair?” 

“Of course. That goes with the freckles.” 

Hilda hugged the baby. “Do you believe 
her, honey ?” 


“Stop eating my child alive! There’s a 


middle-sized Cushman, too He’s a college’ 


boy. When Ted’s home, we’re full up to the 
roof—almost.” 

“Tt’s a big house, of course.” 

“Use your brains, child. It’s a little house. 
Nobody believes that we live in it. They 
think we run off to a hotel and sleep nights. 
They can’t believe we can all get in.” 

Hilda laughed. “Would you mind pinching 
me?” she said to the baby. “Otherwise I shall 
think I dreamed you.” 

“Ah, goo!” said the baby cheerfully. 

“You couldn’t dream her,” said Mrs. Jim. 
“She’s too real, aren’t you, honey - sweet? 
Mercy me, child, did you know how late it 
is? We must run—run home to daddy. Where 
are your mittens? Did you swallow them ?” 

Hilda lay still and gloated after they had 


gone. A family, a real live grandmother-to-. 


baby family, not fifteen minutes from school! 
A family that would take you in! Not all 
families would do that, Hilda knew. How 
gloriously her vacation was turning out, the 
vacation that had promised so poorly! 

“That was a good idea,” she said to herself, 
“to imagine getting acquainted with Laura. 
Mercy! If you’d just lain still, Hilda Fan- 
ning,“and let things be as bad as they could 





and never once looked out of the window, 
who do you think would have bounced up 
here to find you? Miss Jennings, did the 
doctor say how soon I could step on my 
foot ?” 

The doctor had not said, but he soon had 
to say. Hilda allowed him no peace until he 
did say. 

“Tf you’re well-behaved and promise not 
to step off your crutches, I'll carry you round 
to the Cushmans’ myself day after to-mor- 
row.” 

“Oh, you angel!” sighed Hilda. 

The doctor frowned prodigiously. “ Now, 
mind, no fancy steps. I'll bring you the 
crutches to-morrow.” 

“Joy! Bliss! And rapture!” said Hilda. 

It was Sunday, and the Cushmans were all 
on the porch when the doctor’s car drew up 
at the curb. The tiniest porch with settles 
and a brick path leading up to it, and behind 
it the most diminutive of white houses. Hilda 
clapped her hands in ecstasy. Literally, four 
Cushmans were on the steps; grandmother’s 
white curls and baby’s red cheeks looked out 
at a window. 

“Here’s Hilda!” cried Mrs. Jim. 

Jim and the doctor and the college boy and 
Freckles helped Hilda up the path,-a jovial 
procession. Miss Jennings trailed behind with 
an unwonted smile on her thin lips. It was 
not everyone, Miss Jennings reflected, that 
would have wanted her. 

It was after dinner that they stepped into 
the play room. 

“You must see our house,” pretty Mrs. Jim 
insisted. “There’s an amazing lot in it for the 
size. We even have a play room. It’s not quite 
big enough to swing a cat in, but it’s a play 
room.” 

“How sweet!” exclaimed Hilda. “How —” 
The words trailed off the tip of her tongue. 

The sun-filled room was very tiny, but it 








was not the size or the sunshine that Hilda 
was looking at. By the diminutive hearth 
stood a big wing chair, with green-and-red 
chintz parrots all over it, and a seat that 
looked as if it would sag most comfortably 
under you. Beside the big chair was a child’s 
very old-seeming white chair. 

Hilda on her crutches stared from one to 
the other, and her face turned very pale. 

Mrs. Jim thought she was faint. “Jim! O 
Jim!” she called hurriedly. 

Jim and his college brother came running. 

But Hilda’s eyes were fixed on the red-and- 
green parrots. 

“Where —” Her voice caught in her throat. 
“Where did you get that chair?” 

“Why, I’ve always had it,” said Mrs. Jim. 
“Tt was in the nursery years ago at home, and 
I couldn’t bear ever to have it re-covered, 
though it needs covering badly, because —” 

“Tt was in the nursery when I was a child,” 
said Hilda, wondering whether her voice 
sounded as queer and far-away to the others 
as it did to her. “So—so was the little white 
wooden one. On the under side of that father 
cut his initials when he was a boy—E. P.” 

It was Mrs. Jim’s turn to look white now. 
Her dark eyes were big with startled wonder. 
She caught Hilda by the shoulders and swept 
her swiftly but tenderly into the chair with 
the green-and-red parrots. 

“You don’t mean,” she cried shakily, “you 
have been going to school right on my door- 
step all the time I thought you were in South 
America !” 

“T didn’t go to South America,” said Hilda. 
“The others went. Are you truly Laura?” 

Laura hugged her. In the doorway Jim and 
the little grandmother, baby and Freckles 
and the college boy looked happily on. 

“Tt can’t be true, you know,” said Hilda. 
“Can it? Oh, I’m sure that it can’t.” 

“It’s too good,” said Laura, “not to be.” 
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ning from a Red Cross meeting, Mrs. 

Wiersema turned the corner from Main 
Street so suddenly that two men in the 
shadow of the Hardware Bazaar sprang apart 
as if the pavement had split between them. 

“Ben Peters and Ed Wernicke,” said Jennie 
Gunning with a sniff when the two ladies 
had swept on down the street. “Seems to me 
that for two respectable law-abidin’ men 
they acted ridiculous there in broad daylight, 
jumping like a pair of grasshoppers.” 

“Ben Peters may be law-abidin’,” Mrs. 
Wiersema replied, “but he’s not what. Td call 
respectable; and as for Ed Wernicke, re- 
spectab!e he may be in a way, but not many 
are convinced that he’s strictly law-abidin’.” 

Mrs. -Gunning’s obese face radiated poign- 
ant curiosity. 

“My goodness!” she said. “There’s no love 
lost between you and Ed, is there? Many’s 
the time I’ve said to Gunning, ‘Henrietta 
sniffs by him without so much as a look,’ and 
Gunning, he always says, ‘One thing sure, 
‘tain’t Henrietta he’s got the best of!’” 

“No more it ain’t!”” Mrs. Wiersema asserted 
briskly, but with a gleam in her eye that her 
neighbor did not fail to notice. A little farther 
along she added, “Don’t these Hirkimers beat 
all for putting money on the outside of their 
house! Those new candy - striped awnings 
now —” 

“Awnings!” gasped Mrs. Gunning, giving 
Mrs. Wiersema’s sleeve a tug. “Heavens to 
Betsy! Don’t you see those Liberty-bond 
stickers? Eight of them, and there ain’t but 
four people in the family. They’ve bought all 
round again since morning. Ain’t that patri- 
otic!” 

“The government will be glad to get the 
money,” said Mrs. Wiersema. 

An uncomfortable silence fell on the two 
women. At Mrs. Wiersema’s front gate Mrs. 
Gunning self-consciously averted her face 
from her friend’s front windows, in which 
there were no stickers. Remarking that “Gun- 
ning’ll be wanting his supper,” she refused an 
invitation to “come in and set” and billowed 
off down the street. 

As Mrs. Wiersema opened the kitchen door, 
her nine-year-old son, Jimmie, darted from 
the pantry with a telltale moustache of pea- 
nut butter on his upper lip. For once his 
mother forbore holding him to account, but 
stood absent-mindedly looking through and 
beyond him. Then she startled him by saying, 
“Run round the other side of the block and 
see is there a Liberty-bond sticker in every 
window.” 

She stood in the middle of the shabby 
living room, wrapped in her austere worsted 
cape, until he came puffing back to report, 
“Postle’s three, Wernicke’s four—and two at 
all the others!” 

“Wernicke’s four!” repeated his mother. 

He tugged at her cape and asked, “Why 
don’t we get one, ma?” 

“Leave go my cape with that buttery 
hand!” she said. 

The little boy stared at her and then noise- 
lessly let himself out of the back door. When 
he returned she was still in the sitting room, 
rocking, with pursed lips and abstracted eye. 

“Ain’t we going to have any supper?” he 
whimpered. 

Mrs. Wiersema reached for her apron with 
one hand and shook down the stove with the 
other, and Jimmie filled the wood box. 

While they were in the midst of supper, 
there came a patter of bare feet the length of 
the porch and the rustle of a paper that was 
shoved under the screen door. 

“Another of them handbills,” said Mrs. 
Wiersema. “Go get it, Jimmie, whatever it is, 
and put it inthe cookstove.” 

The little boy came running back with an 
envelope. 

“°Tain’t a handbill, ma!” he exclaimed. 
“It’s an invitation in purple ink.” 

He hung on his mother’s chair while she 
drew out a sheet of note paper with curious 
fingers. It proved, indeed, to be an invitation: 

“Help to make this block, from Elm Street 
to Chestnut, from Second to Third, the ban- 
ner block of Hennepin in the present Liberfy 
Loan Campaign—if you have already bought, 
buy more!” 

Mrs. Wiersema’s face had been gloomy 
enough before, but it lengthened visibly as 
she read the paper. 

“That’s the capsheaf,” she said to herself 
as she let it fall. 

Jimmie recovered the paper from the floor 
and finished spelling out its contents. “Now 
we'll have to get a bond, won’t we?” 

“Have you any idea how much money we 
have in the bank this minute, Jimmie Wier- 
sema?” his mother replied in an impatient 
voice. “Seven dollars! How are we going to 
scrape together fifty dollars, I want to know 
—that can’t keep up with the price of 
victuals! Do you know what would happen 
if we was to try it? We’d starve!” 

The little boy was thunderstruck; his eyes 
began to dilate, and his lower lip began to 
bulge and quiver in a way familiar to his 
mother. 

“No one’s going to starve right off as I 
know of,” she said, relenting. “Anyhow, ’tain’t 
fit for little boys to worry about money.” 

It turned out, however, to be a cause for 
worry even for little boys. Jimmie shot in at 
dark, buried his face in the smooth alpaca of 
his mother’ 's lap and burst into tears. 

“Now what have they been saying to 
you?” 

He managed to blurt out a muffled expla- 
nation, of which she could distinguish just 
one word. For a moment or two she was silent. 


Cnet briskly home with Jennie Gun- 
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“So they’re saying you’re pro-German, are 
they ?” she asked finally. “Is that it ?” 

His head bobbed violently under her hand. 

“Who ?” she asked him. “The boys in this 
block? Tl warrant them worthless Wernicke 
boys were at the head of it.” 

Again he nodded. 

“Did you tell them you’re related to Gen. 
Warren of Bunker Hill?” she demanded. 
“And that we’ve got a medal your Great- 
Uncle Peleg Tenny was given for distinguished 
bravery in the Civil War? Did you let them 
know you had seven first cousins in France— 
every Tenny and Wiersema there is alive and 
old enough to go? Did you tell ’em that ?” 

Between sobs Jimmie managed to blurt out, 
“That don’t do any good—if you don’t buy 
a Liberty bond. The fellows all say —” 

“Sonny,” said his mother in an unsteady 
voice, “what I make sewing don’t any more 
than feed us and keep us in clothes. But we’ll 
get a bond. I ain’t quite made up my mind 
how, but we’ll get it somehow.” 

That night, long after the little boy was 
asleep, Mrs. Wiersema lay awake, figuring. 
Once she got out of bed, lighted the lamp and 
emptied both of the small drawers of the sec- 
retary of their litter of wedding invitations, 
picture post cards and the valuables of the 
house: half a dozen bent silver teaspoons, 
Great-Uncle Peleg’s medal, the deed to a 
worthless tract of hill land, a bundle of re- 
ceipts in a rubber band and the deed to the 
burial lot. These Mrs. Wiersema sorted with- 
out inspiration and packed away again in the 
drawers. Then she went back to bed. 

The next morning she discovered her copy 
of the Hennepin Index wedged between the 
spindles of the porch. 

“Land o’ mercy!” she muttered. “ What 
must the paper boy have thought—me still in 
bed by seven! I'll have to work like seven 
bears and a wildcat to make up for it. Not a 
squint do I give that paper till there ain’t an- 
other thing I can do,” she added severely and 
began to cut the breadths of Mrs. Shoe- 
maker’s new broadcloth skirt with a vigorous 
hand. 

No later than eight o’clock the skirt was 
ready for the waistband. By nine o’clock the 
surplice waist had taken shape and hung 
gracefully on the dress form. Complacently 
Mrs, Wiersema smoothed the shoulder seams. 

“T can’t go no farther till I do considerable 
pressing, and it’ll take this fire some little time 
to come up,” she thought, reaching for the 
paper. 

She sank into a rocker and began to read. 
So Abel Orth was building a new barn, with 
the old one not yet five years old and the 
clapboards and shingles blowing off his house 
every time there was a wind. Sarah Orth was 
a fool to stand for it. Elmer Winter’s oldest 
boy had taken another trip to the city. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Wiersema bent a startled face to 
re-read one item. Convinced, she exclaimed 
emphatically, “ Well, if that’s the case —” 
Then she read it again. 

About that time Jimmie, playing under the 
kitchen window, was called in by a vigorous 
rapping on the pane. 

“Take them irons off the stove for me, 
that’s a good boy. I ain’t going to press. I’m 
going uptown.” 

Mrs. Wiersema flew round, drawing on her 
black lisle gloves, adjusting her hat with a 





swift twitch here and there. Jennie Gunning, 
seeing her speeding past, hastened to the front- 
room window, but was too late to satisfy her 
curiosity. 

“She went by here at an awful clip ‘long 
about nine,” Jennie told her next-door neigh- 
bor a few hours later over the fence; “and 
what she can have been up to in the heft of 
the morning is more than I know. I ain’t 
going to move from the front of the house till 
I get another sight of her, if Gunning has to 
eat a cold dinner.” 

A little later Mrs. Wiersema unexpectedly 
sailed past on her way home, with a brisk 
“How do, Jennie!” and was turning in at her 
own gate before Mrs. Gunning could set 
down the pan of pieplant that she was dicing. 

On the porch sat Jimmie, waiting despair- 
ingly for his dinner. 

“What made you stay so long?” he whim- 
pered. 

“Now, don’t you pout,” she replied, beam- 
ing. “Which window’ll we put our sticker in, 
son? We’re going to have it—just as I told 
you—and what’s more, I expect -I’m going to 
have a little fun in the bargain. Just say noth- 
ing about any Liberty bond till I tell you.” 

While Mrs. Wiersema was doing up her 
handful of supper dishes the next evening she 
heard the sound of a shuffling step on the 
gravel path, and Ben Peters appeared at the 
kitchen door. 

“Now, don’t you stop work, Henrietta,” he 
begged. “Let me set here on the steps and talk 
to you through the screen. Jest a little matter 
of business I want to put up to you.” 

Drying her hands, she came to the door 
and looked at him shrewdly. 

He fidgeted under her steady gaze and be- 
gan mopping his face and neck with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“Your tomatoes are pretty nigh ripe,” he 
said in an uneasy voice, looking off across the 
back yard. 

She made him no answer. 

“Ourn—ourn have got the black rot,” he 
added. 

In the silence he felt her eyes on the red 
folds of the back of his neck. 

“A little matter of business, as I was say- 
ing,” he began again, avoiding her eyes. “You 
see, I’m expecting—before long—to need a 
piece of land—say four or five acres—and, 
thinks I, there’s that strip Mrs. Wiersema’s 
had so long on her hands over at Armada, 
and maybe now we could make a dicker —” 





“Are you in special need of a piece on the 
side of a hill?” 

He cleared his throat. “Well, now, for my 
purpose —” 

“Tell Ed Wernicke to come and see about 
it himself,” she said unexpectedly. 

A choking noise began in Mr. Peters’s 
windpipe, and his cheek bones turned a deep 
purple. 

“How in nation did you know who ’twas 
wanted it?” he burst out when he had mas- 
tered his throat. “I wish you’d tell me.” 

Mrs. Wiersema smiled enigmatically at him. 
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“T said to him, I said, ‘I’d rather try it on 
some othet woman than Henrietta Wiersema.’ 
I ain't forgot how terrible smart you was in 
school, but I hadn’t any notion — Now I’ve 
messed the darn thing all up.” 

“Tell him to come himself,” was all that 
Mrs. Wiersema would say. 

Finally Mr. Peters departed. 

Jimmie, running in just then, found his 
mother standing in the doorway with such a 
trim face that he slid gently between her and 
the door jamb, slipped out of his overalls and 
climbed into bed without a word. Scarcely 
was he in bed when he sat up again and 
listened with a mystified face to a peculiar 
muffled sound that seemed to come from the 
kitchen. Could his mother be laughing ? 

On Tuesday Mr. Hirkimer knocked at Mrs. 
Wiersema’s front door and explained that as 
a member of the Liberty-bond committee he 
hoped—what did she think of a small bond, 
say fifty dollars? His eye took in the dress 
form and the sewing-littered table. 

“Perhaps we ought not to expect it of you,” 
he admitted nervously, “but, of course, we’d 
be very glad —” 

“I’m a loyal American citizen,” she said re- 
assuringly. “If it’s anyways possible —” 

He went away with a low opinion of his 
errand and was still turning it over uncom- 
fortably in his mind when he met Mr. Wer- 
nicke in the lobby of the Tangerine House. 

“Seems as if you and I ought to be putting 
in a little extra money and let the widows 
alone,” he said. “Now, there’s Mrs. Wiersema 
right in our block —” 

Mr. Wernicke lifted a reassuring hand. 
“Henrietta ain’t treated me any too cordial . 
some years past, but a man hadn’t ought to 
hold a grudge against a woman, more par- 
ticularly when his country’s in need and all. 
I’m going to see if I can’t fix it so she has 
the money.” 

“You're a good fellow, Wernicke,” Mr. 
Hirkimer said warmly. 

“We're all patriots, I hope,” 
Wernicke. 

Two afternoons later Mr. Wernicke walked 
resolutely toward the Wiersema front gate. 
Inside the fence he assumed an expression 
of benevolence that was entirely wasted on 
Jimmie, who was pushing the lawn mower 
round a flower bed. Through the trumpet 
vine Mrs. Wiersema, unobserved on the porch, 
watched his approach. Mr. Wernicke lifted 
his hand to knock before he discovered her, 
and it disconcerted him; but he did not make 
ons Peters’s mistake of beating round the 

ush. 

“When you’ve business to discuss, I believe 
in discussin’ it from the word go,” he began. 
“Now, you’ve got a little piece of land over at 
Armada that ain’t bringing you in a red cent.” 

She admitted it with a gesture. 

“Tf I can get the right place at the right 
terms, I’m thinking of buying,” he said. “I 
thought of you first off, because I saw you 
had no Liberty-bond sticker in the window.” 

Then he stopped. “What are you smiling 
at?” he demanded uneasily. 

“Twenty-six years ago,” she said quietly, 
“my father, Abram Tenny, got that piece of 
land from you in trade.” 

“What of it?” 

“He thought ’twas a good farm piece, same 
as most Armada land—same as his was that 
he traded you—and when he looked at it he 
saw that it went up one side of a hill and 
down the other—too steep to run a plough.” 

“What of it?” he demanded again. “Wasn’t 
he old enough to take care of himself ?” 

“Plenty old enough. All of seventy.” 

“Tf you don’t care to sell,” said Mr. Wer- 
nicke with dignity, “I’ll buy somewhere else.” 

She smiled broadly at that. 

“Over on the other side of the river,” he 
added, “or clean over to Hoopeston, for that 
matter.” 

“T hear Sam McGeorge proposes to sell,” 
said Mrs. Wiersema placidly, looking criti- 
cally at Jimmie’s performance with the lawn 
mower. 

Mr. Wernicke sat down on the doorstep 
and sucked a knuckle meditatively. Presently 
he burst out: 

“Tl trade you back again!” 

“You don’t mean it! Why, yours is all level 
and planted to corn.” 

“JT do mean it, though,” he assured her. 
“Just as they now stand. Hen Willey’s over 
there in his office. Call him and let him draw 
up a contract now and witness it. Hi, Hen! 
Got your stamp there? Here’s a little business 
for you!” 

The notary public looked sharply at Mr. 


rejoined Mr. 


| Wernicke when the proposal was explained to 
| him. 


“T suppose you know what you’re about, 
Henrietta?” he said. “You most always do; 
I'll say that for you!” 

“Better ask Mr. Wernicke if he knows 
what he’s about,” she replied. 

“T’m satisfied,” was Mr. Wernicke’s mod- 
erate assurance. 

“Tf your minds are made up, ’tain’t none 
of my business to change them,” said Mr. 
Willey. 

He wrote for a few minutes and then indi- 
cated the place for their signatures. 

“That’s settled,” he declared, putting away 
his stamp when both had signed, “and can’t 
be changed without the consent of both par- 
ties.’ 

Mr. Wernicke drew a deep breath. 

. “T ain’t likely to want to change for one,” 
he asserted, thrusting his copy into an inner 
pocket. 

Mrs. Wiersema said nothing. 

“Now that that’s over,” Mr. Wernicke went 
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on jovially, “guess I'll take a spin over to 
Armada in the car and have a loek at that 
land. Better come along, Hen; I'll show you 
what a bargain I got, trading a piece of good 
corn land for the side of a hill.” 

“I'd go if I was you, Mr. Willey,” Mrs. 
Wiersema advised him gravely. 

“Now, why did she say that?” asked Mr. 
Wernicke, as the two men strode down the 
walk. f 

When supper was over, Mrs. Wiersema said 
to Jimmie, “Go out and set on the front 
porch, and if you see anyone coming that 
looks madder’n a nest of hornets you go 
straight round the house and stay in the back 
yard, because he’ll likely use language that 
ain’t fit for a little boy to hear.” 

“Will it be Mr. Wernicke?” he asked her 
shrewdly. 

Presently there was a succession of brisk 
footsteps on the walk, and Jimmie called, “It 
ain’t Mr. Wernicke, ma; it’s Mr. Willey, and 
he ain’t mad; he’s laughin’. He says he won’t 
come in.” 

Mr. Willey called jovially through the 
screen, “No, I won’t come in! I’m afraid of 

ou.” 

: He wagged his finger at her. “To think I 
tried to protect you, Henrietta Wiersema. I 
ought by good rights to have been looking 
out for kim—poor critter! There ain’t a more 
dangerous woman in Hennepin than you. 

“Vou see, on the way over he told me what 
he ‘lowed he’d done, and right in the middle 
of it we came up over the top of Simmons’s 
Hill —” Mr. Willey fanned the air helplessly 
with his big hand. “I mever see anybody look 
so dished. The worst of it was I didn’t dare 
laugh —” 

“What did he do then?” inquired Mrs. 
Wiersema. 

“Why, then he hauled that car round so 
short we come mighty close to an upset, and 
lit out for home,” replied Mr. Willey, chuck- 
ling. “He let me out on Main Street, and I 
suspect he’s gone to round up some legal 
talent; don’t you worry none, though; he 
hasn’t a leg to stand on. Just as I got out he 
says to me, ‘I expect you to testify, Hen 
Willey.’ And I says, ‘By golly, I can testify 
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all right,’ and broke right out laughin’. 

Jennie Gunning burst into Mrs. Wiersema’s 
kitchen right after breakfast the next morning 
and, sinking heavily into a chair, began to 
fan herself violently with the corner of her 
apron. 

- “Tf you'll just tell me what’s been going on 
in this house, Henrietta,” she said severely, 
“and why half the men in town have been 
shooting in an’ out of here in the last few 
days, I’ll feel a good deal more as if I could 
settle down to my work same as usual.” 

Mrs. Wiersema’s laugh filled the room. “I’d 
have stopped in sooner and put you out of 
your misery, but I’ve had my hands that full 
I couldn’t take the time. Now I'Tl tell you.” 

So Mrs. Wiersema told the story of her 
bargain with Mr. Wernicke. 

“But what had you done?” asked Mrs. 
Gunning, more mystified than ever, when 
Mrs. Wiersema had apparently finished. “You 

_ couldn’t have carried it off,—a hill like that,— 
and whatever made him trade that nice piece 
of corn land for it is beyond me.” 

“That’s what I’ve been waiting for you 
to ask,” said Mrs. Wiersema complacently. 
“Don’t you mind how one while back 
black walnut furniture was all the go for 
spare bedroom sets and such? Well, when pa 
found out what a poor trade he’d made he 
buckled down to it and had those hills set out 
to young walnuts, expecting there’d be money 
in it for some of his family. Then in less 
than no time people began going in for golden 
oak and wouldn’t have walnut for love nor 
money ; so we had to give up the idea of that 
timber’s ever amounting to anything. Then 
last week I read an item in the Index about a 
timber agent who was staying down at the 
Tangerine House, looking up black walnut to 
use for gunstocks and pieces of aéroplanes. I 
put on my things in a hurry and went down 
there, Jennie, and as soon as I pointed out my 
land to him on a township map that he had 
he told me he’d already estimated it; Mr. 
Wernicke had taken him over to look at it. 
He’d given him plainly to understand that it 
was his. 

“Then I began to see I was goin’ to get it 
back on Mr. Wernicke for poor pa. 

“T sold the timber agent my trees for the 
government, and he agreed to get them off in 
four days because his men were already work- 
ing at Armada on the Bigby timber. So when 
Mr. Wernicke rode up over Simmons’s Hill, 
boastin’ to Hen Willey, he come on the most 
worthless piece of land you ever set eyes on. 
There wa’n’t nothing there but five acres of 
stumps.” 

She shook all over at the recollection and 
then added reflectively, “I only wish pa could 
have been sitting on one of ’em. 

“But come into the front room, Jennie,” 
she continued with rising excitement.. “I’ve 
got something I want to show you.” She drew 
a big manila envelope out from its hiding 
place behind the bread board and proudly 
led the way. “I’ve sent Jimmie uptown for a 
yeast cake, and I mean to get these stickers 
pasted up before he comes back. I want him 
to see all eight of ’em at once, four in this 
big window and two in each of the little 
ones.” She held one up eagerly so that the 
sunshine streamed through it. 

“My family is a family of patriots, Jennie 
Gunning,” she said impressively. “Yes, a 
family of patriots. We’ve got a medal that 
was given my great-uncle, Peleg Tenny —” 








ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


Cy Logan G M‘Pherson 


S men have attained a greater degree of 
political freedom they have also at- 
tained a greater degree of economic 

freedom. One means that each person has 


a larger share in the political government, the | 


other that he has a larger share in determining 
the part he shall take in economic activity 
and what reward he shall receive. 


Absolute freedom is impossible except in 
the solitude of nature without family and 


without companions. men, women and 


When 
children live together in the family, in the | 


community, in the nation, each is subject to 


restraints owing to the interweaving of his | 
activity with the activity of others. They may 


pull apart to serve selfishness, or they may 
work together to serve the common good. 
Progress from despotism to constitutional 
government means the attainment in greater 
degree of governmental organization for the 
service of the people: So also progress from 
the beginnings of economic activity has been 
toward an economic organization under which 
production, buying and selling, which consti- 
tute economic activity, are for the service of 
the people. 

In principle, those who live under a con- 
stitutional government voluntarily yield for 
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the support of the government a portion of 
that which economic activity brings to them. 
They are free to sell and to buy, but since that 
which is sold must be that which the buyer 
wants, the economic activity of each person 
must be the sort that others are willing to 
pay for. The function of a constitutional gov- 
ernment is not to prescribe and direct the 
economic activity of its people, but to pre- 
serve the orderly conduct of its people and 
its institutions. If the government were to 
administer economic activity, there would be 
economic despotism. 

In principle, economic freedom means not 
only the right of the individual to exert his 
efforts as he may choose for such reward as 
he can obtain but also the right to use and 
to dispose of that reward as he may deter- 
mine. It may be expended in meeting the im- 
mediate wants of himself and his family. If 
he is able to save part of that reward, and 
elects to do so, he may expend it in whole or 
in part in the provision of tools, appliances 
and materials to be utilized in the production 
of things or services for sale. He may invest 
a part of that reward for utilization by an- 
other in production to which are requisite the 
payment of wages, the provision of structures, 
machines, tools and appliances. An individ- 
ual may not only use and dispose of his ac- 
cumulations while living, but he may also 
bequeath them. All of this means that essen- 
tials to economic freedom are the right of 
property, the right to use or to dispose of that 
which a person has acquired for himself and 
the right to use or to dispose of that which 
he has inherited. If all property were vested 
in the state, there would not be economic 
freedom; there would be economic despotism, 
whatever the form of the government. 


THE RIGHT TO BARGAIN 


HE right to use and dispose of that 

which is sold passes from the seller to 

the buyer. If a man has nothing to sell 
other than the effort emanating from his body 
and his brain, his capital consists of his body 
and his brain. He cannot sell body and brain, 
but he can sell the effort emanating from 
them. He may sell it to an employer who 
utilizes it in production. Thus his effort is 
applied under the direction of his employer 
toward the service of the people. If a man 
has accumulated property that can be sold 
and bought, he has accumulated business cap- 
ital. He can utilize such capital in production 
and obtain profit through the sale of the 
product, or suffer loss. If he chooses to do so, 
he can invest such capital for another person 
to utilize, and can gain or lose by the act. 





The perception of these elements of eco- 
nomic freedom casts light upon the current 
dispute regarding the employees’ share in the 
product of industry and upon the proposal 
that the employee shall have a larger voice in 
the organic working of industry and com- 
merce. A man who sells his personal effort is 
entitled to bargain with employers regarding 
the wage he shall receive and the conditions 
under which he shall exert himself, and it is 
now generally conceded that he has the right 
to bargain through representatives; but there 
is wide difference of opinion regarding the 
limits within which representatives may be 
chosen. 

If an employee who sells nothing but his 
effort should demand a voice in determining 
the manner of use of the structures, machines, 
appliances and materials to which and through 
which his effort is applied, in determining the 
volume and kinds of the products and in 
determining the prices and conditions of their 
sale, the most kindly disposed employer might 
say to him something like this: 

“These structures, machines and appliances 
and materials are capital provided by others 
than yourself. Their utilization may result in 
gain or it may result in loss to those who pro- 
vide them; and the responsibility for utilizing 
them rests with me. 

“TI am responsible for the payment of your 
wages and for the application of your effort 
for which those wages are paid. But I am ac- 
countable for the use of capital only to those 


‘who have provided it, and I am responsible 


for directing this business enterprise to serve 
best those who buy its products. 

“What you are selling and I am buying is 
your personal effort. I am entirely willing to 
pay to you as much as I should have to pay 
anyone else for the exertion of similar effort, 
and I am willing to make the conditions of 
your work as agreeable as under all the cir- 
cumstances they can be made. But you cannot 
have a voice in utilizing the capital unless you 
have part in providing it. This it is possible 
for you to have if you will save part of your 
wages and invest them in a proprietary inter- 
est in this enterprise. When you are a stock- 
holder you will be entitled to a voice in the 
administration. It may be only a small voice, 
but if all the employees should become stock- 
holders they might have a very large voice. 

“The stockholders are employing me, and I 
am employing you; but in reality it is those 
who buy our products that are employing all 
that constitutes this business organization— 
the capital of the stockholder, your effort and 
my effort. Those who buy what we produce 
are entitled to demand of us what we are-en- 
titled to demand of those who produce what 
we buy—that our effort shall be exerted to the 
best advantage for the common good. I am 
employing you because it is to the interest of 
the stockholders for me to enlist your efforts 
in production that meets the wants of those 
who buy the products. On the other hand, you 
are working for us because it is to your interest 
to do so. You are really employing me to 
make a living for you. In a very real sense 
the capital of the stockholders is placed at 
your service. This capital enhances the pro- 
ductivity of your effort. It would not be pos- 
sible for you to obtain nearly so good a living 
without the structures, machines and appli- 
ances and the materials to which and through 
which your effort is applied. Those who have 
provided that capital and who have property 
in that capital are entitled to determine its 
administration. You cannot be accorded either 
a share in the property or a voice in the ad- 
ministration as a gift.” 


WHAT FORMS A PUBLIC SERVICE 


HE employer might add: 

“The ownership of stock, so long as 
our operations bring profit, will entitle 
you to dividends. But I warn you that when 
the devastated countries are rehabilitated the 
resumption of economic activity throughout 
the world will bring an augmentation in the 
supply of all kinds of things. Then our profit 
may not be so great; there may be periods in 
which it not only will diminish but will vanish. 

We are now in a period of readjustment.” 
The conditions under which economic ac- 
tivity is exerted have been modified by the 
growth of business on a large scale and by 
the influx of immigrants. When this coun- 
try was new, a man could work for one em- 
ployer or another as he chose, or he could 
make a living by cultivating land, the title to 
which he could readily secure. Then each 
family supplied for itself a large proportion 
of what it used and consumed. This self-suf- 
ficiency of the family has passed. Now the en- 
tire nation and in great measure the peoples 
of other nations are dependent for their food 
and their clothing upon those in this country 
who raise the grains, the fibres and the ani- 
mals from which foodstuffs and clothing 
stuffs are obtained; upon those who convert 
the grains and the flesh of animals into food, 
the fibres and the covering of animals into 
clothing. All industry as well as the comfort 
of our homes depends upon the miners who 
dig the coal that we use. All commerce de- 

pends upon the railways. 





In England five hundred years ago it was 


decreed that surgeons, innkeepers and even 
horseshoers and tailors, of whom there were 
none too many at that time, should not with- 
hold their services from anyone who needed 
them and could pay for them. That is, any 
service that met indispensable needs of the 
people was essentially a public service, and 
the people must not be deprived of it. Clearly 
at the present time all those whose activity 
in producing, buying and selling meets indis- 
pensable needs of the people are rendering 
what is essentially a public service. 


UNRESTRAINED COMPETITION 


CONOMIC activity, in other words, is a 
phase of the working of the social or- 
ganization; and production, buying and 

selling ought to conduce to the utmost service 
of the people. Such service is to be attained 
by observing principles so simple that they 
are virtually axiomatic. The greater the vol- 
ume of production of things and services the 
greater the share for each person. The greater 
the volume of production of things of a given 
kind in relation to the capital and effort 
employed the smaller the number of persons 
who will have to be supported in producing 
things of that kind, and therefore the greater 
the number of persons whose efforts can be 
applied te producing other kinds of things. 
Moreover, the greater the volume of produc- 
tion in relation to the capital and effort em- 
ployed the lower will be the prices at which 
the products can be sold. The lower the prices 
that people pay for things of a given kind 
the more they will have available for buying 
things of other kinds. In order to attain the 
greatest volume of production in proportion 
to the capital and effort employed, it is neces- 
sary for competent executives to apply both 
to the best advantage. 

During the era of unrestrained competition 
those engaged in producing, buying and sell- 
ing were prone to be dominated by immediate 
self-interest. Many employers often sought 
the greatest profit without regard to the ef- 
fect upon the wage earners or upon the public 
welfare; and wage earners often sought the 
highest wages without regard to the effect 
upon the industry in which they were en- 
gaged or upon the public welfare. Hence 
arose antagonism between employers and em- 
ployees—the growth of trade-unions, which 
sought to curb employers, and of employers’ 
associations, which sought to curb trade- 
unions. 

These conditions have not passed, but there 
is indication that they are passing. Arrange- 
ments are being made for employees to present 
their grievances to a superintendent and ulti- 
mately to the head of a business organization. 
Employers are taking an interest in the wel- 
fare of their employees as never before and 
are endeavoring to enlist their interest as well 
as their efforts in the work they are doing. It 
is now possible for an employee who saves a 
fortnight’s wages to buy a proprietary inter- 
est in a business enterprise. and thus to par- 
ticipate in the benefits obtained through the 
skill and intelligence of its management. 

Unrestrained competition is giving way to 
coéperation. But codperation will not fully 
serve the purpose unless it conduces to the 
greatest volume of production, at the least 
expense, of the things and services that people 
need. This does not mean driving employees 
beyond reason; it means the working together 
that results in the greatest benefit to all. Co- 
operation also tends to that better adjustment 
of the supply of things produced to the de- 
mand for them by which the evils of over- 
production and underproduction .are avoided. 

The perception that industrial dissensions, 
strikes and lockouts impair the welfare of the 
social organization has led to various plans 
for their settlement and their prevention, and 
to an endeavor to adjust the law to the 
changing industrial and commercial condi- 
tions with which it had not kept pace. The 
equitable adjustment of labor disputes in- 
volves knowledge not only of the points im- 
mediately at issue but of the effect of wages 
upon prices. Equilibrium can be attained onl) 
through the enlightenment of all the people. 


AN UNJUST DEMAND 


T this time one fundamental fact needs to 
be recognized. The smaller the supply 
of a given product in relation to the 

number of persons who need that product the 
smaller will be the share for each person. If 
some receive in greater measure, others must 
receive in smaller measure. It is so also with 
all products of all kinds. Therefore, at this time 
of world-wide deprivation, when there is a 
scant supply of commodities of every kind. 
those employees who insist that their wages be 
advanced to meet the increased cost of living 
—an advance that will enable them to meet 
their wants in the same degree as before the 
war—are demanding a dispropertionate share. 
with the result that others will be compelled 
to do with a smaller share. Their privation. 
which the world-wide scant supply causes. 
will be worse because of the inordinate de- 
mands of those whose services to the social 
organization may, as a matter of fact, be no 








greater than their own. 
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vicious wave slammed the stern, spray- 
ing salt water over the mate and myself. 

“The rudder’s gone!” cried the mate. 

Fortunately, it had not been washed away, 
but. was merely unshipped, a condition that 
was bad enough, considering the rough sea. A 
little loop of rope with which, as a precaution 
against just such an occurrence, the boat- 
swain had secured the rudder to the stern 
and the mate’s grip on the tiller ropes had 
saved it from being lost. 

The negro called to the mate that the 
painter was fast. 

“All right, Garfield, but the rudder’s un- 
shipped; see if you can help me get it back 
again,” replied the mate. Then to the rest of 
the men he shouted, “Keep on rowing; don’t 
put the sail up yet! Now, Sparks, if you’ll 
hold that light out here, I'll try to put this 
rudder back.” 

I turned round halfway, grasped the gun- 
wale with my left hand and stretched back 
over the bulkhead, holding the lantern down 
near the rudder with my right hand. Its rays 
fell on the water that was surging briskly 
below. 

The mate gave the tiller ropes to Garfield, 
then turned round, knelt on his knees at the 
tip of the bulkhead, bent over the sternpost 
and fumbled with the rudder, raising it and 
endeavoring to set it back in place. 

The captain’s boat gradually faded away 
astern, and the flare burned out; now and 
then we were able to perceive the dim light 
from his lantern. ‘ 

A swell collided with the after end of the 
boat with a watery smash, driving the stern 
skyward; I snatched the lantern up just in 
time to prevent its being doused by the rising 
water. The mate clutched the gunwale and re- 
covered himself. He worked a little longer in 
his attempt to reship the rudder, but without 
success, owing to the motion of the boat, the 
unsteadiness of his own position, the poor 
light and the manner in which the waves 
swung the rudder round. 

“T can’t get this back now,” he said; 
have to try and steer with an oar.” 

“Ahoy, Mr. O’Connell !”” came from astern. 

“Yes, sir!” shouted the mate. 

“Ts the painter fast, sir? Why don’t you 
hoist your sail ?” 

“The painter’s fast, captain, but the rud- 
der’s unshipped ; I’m trying to reship it now!” 

“All right, sir!’ was the answering shout 
from the captain. 

“Ship an oar and pass-it aft,” ordered the 
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mate. 
I set the lantern down and helped drag the 
dripping oar along and shove it over the 
stern. 

“Now, let’s have that light again, Sparks,” 
said the mate as he took hold of the oar and 
began to lash it to the sternpost. I stretched 
out along the bulkhead and held the lantern 
so that he could see. 

While the mate was. busily engaged with 
the emergency rudder, a black, hissing, foam- 
crested wave suddenly leaped right up under 
the stern of the lifeboat, throwing heavy 
foam and spray into our faces and up our 
sleeves. When I saw the water rising I quickly 
snatched the lantern away, but the rushing 
wave was. even quicker: it engulfed and ex- 
tinguished the burning wick, leaving us hang- 
ing to the plunging boat in tctal darkness. 

The messman sent his lantern aft to me and 
relighted the other one. I held the’new lantern 
in a position that enabled the mate to see 
what he was doing; and after a while he suc- 
ceeded in lashing the oar. 

“We'll see how this works now,” he said, 
resuming his seat on the bulkhead. “All ready ; 
hoist the sail. That’s enough.” 

When the boats gathered headway the 
mate found it very difficult to manage the 
oar. He attempted to steer northeast, but 
with the heavy wind and sea and with the 
waves’ smashing the “rudder” the boat veered 
from its course, careened wildly and almost 
capsized. 

“Lower the sail!’ he ordered. “It’s no use; 
I can’t steer with this oar. I'll have to make 
another try at the. rudder. Keep pulling away 
at the oars while I’m working.” 

For a second time the mate crouched on 
the steel compartment and tried to reship the 
rudder. He went to work with determina- 
tion and was successful after a ten-minute 
struggle. 

“T hope it’s all right now,” he said. 

He tested the rudder, and it seemed firm. 

“Rudder shipped, captain; we’re ready to 
proceed now!” yelled the mate. 

“All right, sir; go ahead!” came the answer. 

Red hoisted the sail, the men shipped the 
oars, and we continued our voyage. We re- 
laxed and devoted our attention to trying to 
warm ourselves, forget the cold, avoid the 
spray and waves that sloshed aboard and dry 
out as much as possible in the wind. But no 
sooner would a man become fairly comfort- 
able—which meant that the exposed area of 
his clothing was merely damp and not soak- 
ing wet—than a fresh deluge of cold salt 
water would fly over the side and make him 
miserable again. 

At half past one we experienced the now 
familiar sensation of shock, then slackened 
speed, then accelerated speed as the over- 
strained painter parted for the third time. 
Although the sea was worse than it had been 
on the other two occasions when the line had 
parted, we repaired it without mishap. 

_ Until now the sea swells had been “con- 
fused”—“what is called a confused sea; you 
know what I mean,” as the mate had ex- 
plained; but presently they displayed a tend- 
ency to come at us from the starboard, and 
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Chapter Four 
Things appear and vanish 


soon a steady procession of strong swells 
began to advance squarely on our starboard 
beam. It was fortunate for us that the life- 
boat rode them well. 

“The moon will be rising soon,” remarked 
the mate. “We ought to see it round three 
o’clock. That will give us a little light. I hope 
the painter doesn’t break any more. There 
shouldn’t be so much strain put on that line. 
Sometime that painter’s going to break and 
take our sternpost with it; then this compart- 
ment here will fill right up.” 

Garfield did not miss the chance to say his 
little bit: “What’s de use of towing dem when 
dey was doin’ nothin’ to help? Cut dat 
painter; cut dem loose, Ah say; den p’r’aps 
we would reach land!” 

“Don’t talk like that, Garfield,’ admon- 
ished the mate. “No one is going to cut the 
painter; so forget about it.” 

The faint light from the submarine con- 
tinued to travel alongside us. From time to 
time we sighted the outline of the hull and 
the superstructure about fifty yards off our 
starboard beam; it was impossible to see the 
submarine very often, owing to the blackness 
of the night and the height of the interven- 
ing swells; but we were able dimly to dis- 
tinguish it at varying intervals until about 
three o’clock, when it disappeared. The com- 
mander had either considered us to be useless 
as a lure for ships, since we were no longer 
burning flares at half-hour intervals, or had 
lost us in the night. 

“Light on de stahb’d beam!” called Gar- 
field suddenly. “See dat light? Must be some 
ship!” 

We all looked and saw a faint light: it was 
not a star and was not near by, like the light 
from the U-boat. It grew a trifle clearer as 
we eagerly watched it. A ship on the horizon! 
Coming our way in response to our distress 
signal! A few minutes passed, and when we 
rose to the crest of a swell the light had 
brightened perceptibly; we could even see 
that it was yellow; so it was positively from 
no submarine! 

Then the mate, who had been studying the 
light in suspicious silence, suddenly shattered 
our pleasant dream. 

“Ha, ha!” he laughed; “that’s not a ship! 
That’s the moon! It’s three o’clock now, and 
there’s the moon rising! And we were almost 
ready to light a signal flare! Just wait and 
you'll see the moon come up!” 

As we were pondering this remark, we 
heard the captain’s voice: “Mr. O’Connell! 
There’s a light on the starboard beam; there’s 
a ship off to starboard! Can you see the light, 
sir ?” 

“That’s not a ship, captain!” yelled the 
mate. 

“What’s that, sir? Can’t hear what you 
say. Ship on the starboard beam! We’re going 
to burn a flare!” 

“That’s not a ship, sir!” bellowed the mate 
a second time; “it’s only the moon; only the 
moon rising !” 

After that, there was silence from the cap- 
tain. 

That spot of yellow light on the horizon 
was the moon, sure enough. A round, yellow 
shape slowly rose from the sea and climbed 
into the sky. 

Well, if it wasn’t a ship, it wasn’t; but the 
captain’s readiness to burn a signal flare to 
the moon for assistance seemed a good joke. 

Several bad seas had tossed the boats round 
and caused them to ship more than the usual 
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amount of water when we saw a long, high 
swell that looked like the largest one of them 
all, advancing squarely on our beam. 

“Look out, Mr. O’Connell, here’s a wave 
coming—the biggest one yet! It’s a whop- 
per hed 
Nearer and nearer swelled the wave, with 
its crest breaking and foaming as it came 
rapidly toward us. Its black shape suddenly 
lifted the lifeboat and slammed against the 
side; the boat rolled so heavily to port that 
the mast seemed to point at the horizon. Then 
the boat righted itself and rolled to starboard, 
tugging and jerking at the painter. 

We heard the splash, trickle and drip of the 
water that we had shipped and became aware 
of a damp, icy sensation as the salt water 
penetrated our clothing to the skin. More 
than one man rapidly removed his feet from 
the miniature sea of ice water that was swirl- 
ing about them. 

“Bail out; bail that water out!” ordered 


the mate. “Get it out before we ship another | 


wave like that!” 

The men amidships took the water up with 
the wooden scoop, filled the bucket and emp- 
tied it over the side. We all felt colder and 
more miserable, with the cold water’s soaking 
us to the skin and with the wind’s whistling 
through our wet garments. What annoyed me 
was the manner in which the water squashed 
and gurgled round inside my shoes. 

We began to think of pneumonia and death 
by exposure, but the mate dispelled these 
thoughts by remarking that no harm would 
come from exposure to salt water, as the salt 
prevented any ill effects; fresh water was 
altogether different, and exposure to it might 
result fatally. This news was cheerful. We 
hoped that it would not rain! 

About half past four we noticed that the 
sky did not look so intensely black as before; 
it appeared to be lightening a trifle in the 
east. The stars slowly lost their brilliancy, and 
at last both they and the yellow moon faded. 
The mate had the men extinguish the lanterns 
in order to conserve the supply of oil. 

There were no clouds. banked on the hori- 
zon, and at about six o’clock the blazing rim 
of the sun pushed up above the sea. We all 
felt happy. Many a time during the night we 
had never expected to see the sun again. The 
day promised to be fair, and already the tem- 
perature was rising perceptibly. But the most 
important question that concerned us was 
whether the sun would reveal land or ship. 
Eagerly we scanned the horizon; but there 
was absolutely nothing in sight—neither land 
nor vessel, except lifeboat No. 3 from the 
Vigilancia. 

The swells were not sweeping up from 
starboard so regularly as they had done ear- 
lier in the morning; and shortly after sunrise 
they became confused again, although not 
abating in the least. Confused gray seas, very 
rough and choppy, battered at the boats from 
all directions, frequently boarding us on each 
side simultaneously. Both boats were plung- 
ing and wallowing and making little headway. 

One big wave swung the stern of the boat 
sidewise amid a cloud of spray, and again the 
overtaxed painter snapped. Acting under the 
mate’s orders as usual, the men lowered 
seized the oars and hauled and 
shoved them into their places in the oarlocks. 
Then the oarsmen pulled away. In a few min- 
utes the captain’s boat came up and heaved 
us their line. 

“What’s the longitude of Fastnet ?” bawled 
the captain. 

“Ten!” bellowed the mate. 

“Cut into the north’ard a little more, Mr. 
O’Connell ; possibly we can reach Ireland!” 





When the painter had been repaired, we 
hoisted our sail, shipped the oars and con- 
tinued our voyage through the submarine 
zone. 

Noontime arrived, and the mate ordered 
hardtack and water to be passed round to all 
the men. Each one of the fourteen received 
a handful of the small square crackers, and 
those who felt thirsty received a cupful of 
water that was syphoned from the big breaker. 
I ate the crackers and longed for something 
to eat with them, such as cheese; butter or 
sardines. I anticipated eating (after I had 
reached shore) buttered crackers, crackers and 
cheese and crackers and sardines, just to prove 
that such action was possible. Though I had 
a good appetite, I did not feel the slightest 
thirst. 

“How are the crackers holding out, Red?” 
inquired the mate. 
“This first can’s all gone,” answered the 
messman ; “we're eating the last of them now. 

Pll have to open the other can next time.” 

All at once we heard a hail from the second 
boat; the captain’s crew were staring and 
craning their necks as if they had sighted 
something. We hastily glanced round but saw 
nothing. We felt rather excited as the mate 
answered the captain. 

“There’s a lighthouse ahead!” bawled the 
skipper. “We’ve just sighted a lighthouse off 
po ee bow. Do you see it, Mr. O’Con- 
ne ” 

“No, sir; not yet!” shouted the mate. “Off 
the starboard bow, sir?” 

“Yes, sir; lighthouse off the starboard 
bow!” 

Each man fixed his gaze on the horizon. 

“Does anyone see the lighthouse?” asked 
the mate. “Can you make out anything, Gar- 
field ?” 

“No, suh; Ah don’ see no lighthouse.” 

“Well, ask that quartermaster whether he 
can see anything.” 

Garfield turned round and spoke a few 
words in some peculiar gibberish to the 
Malay, who was squinting hard, as if he 
wished that he could see a lighthouse, so that 
he could get ashore and be relieved from 
steering the boat. Garfield translated his reply 
to the mate: “No, suh; he say dey nothin’ 
dere. Dey ain’t no lighthouse ahead whar de 
captain said. Nothin’ nowhar, Ah say.” 

This was decidedly discouraging, for Gar- 
field and the Malay possessed the sharpest 
eyes in the boat; they could discern things 
that the rest of us could not see at all. No 
one in our lifeboat was able to perceive the 
—* although we all eagerly looked 
or it. 

Suddenly I thought I saw something—a pe- 
culiar object on the horizon off the starboard 
bow. I looked harder, and this time I per- 
ceived the faint outline of a tall mast. Ves, I 
saw something, sure enough. Could it be the 
lighthouse, after all? Evidently not, for this 
structure was very high and slender, merely 
a faint black line standing up from the edge 
of the water. 

“Mr. O’Connell, I see what looks like a tall 
mast off the starboard bow,” I said. “Do you 
see it? Maybe that’s what the captain saw. It 
a like a black, threadlike line against the 
Ss o" 
“A mast, Sparks?” questioned the mate as 
he renewed the search with interest. “I can’t 
say that I see anything, Sparks,” he said at 
last dubiously. 

I could still see the mysterious mast, how- 
ever, and endeavored to point it out to the 
rest of the men. Finally, one man, then an- 
other, said that he saw it. Within a few min- 
utes the second engineer, the messman, the 
mate and several other men discerned the dim, 
distant outline ahead of us. But Garfield 
merely looked with a puzzled expression on 
his black face. 

“Do you see it, Garfield?” asked the mate. 

“Was dat a black mast?” inquired the 
negro. 

“Yes,” I replied and pointed it out to him. 
“Ah tink Ah see a mast dere, but it was 
white, not black.” 

Garfield spoke to the Malay, who muttered 
a few syllables, which the negro translated: 
“No, suh; he say he see nothin’.” ‘: 

The Malay saw neither mast nor light- 
house; Garfield thought he saw a white mast; 
most of the men in our boat thought they 
saw a black mast; and the men im the other 
boat saw a lighthouse! 

I took another look; there it was in the 
same place. But no ship would have a single 
mast so high. Presumably it was on land; 
perhaps it was the tower of a wireless station. 

The mate hailed the captain: “We've sighted 
a mast of some kind, captain, off the star- 
board bow.” 

“We can’t see it, sir,” was the answer after 
a minute or two. 

“Ah don’ see no white mast; Ah don’ see 
nothin’ dere at all now,” declared Garfield. 
“Dey ain’t no mast dere, an’ dey ain’t no 
lighthouse, Ah say.” 

My doubts increased. Were my eyes play- 
ing a trick on me? As a test I looked round 
the northeastern horizon and discovered to 
my dismay that I was able to sight no less 
than six of the mysterious poles; and, more- 
over, I found that a careful scrutiny, aided by 
a little imagination, would develop one at 
any given point! Still another false alarm! 
Another chance gone! 

But what about the lighthouse? 

The mate hailed the captain again: “Can 
you still see that lighthouse, captain ?” 

And back came the disheartening answer, 
“What do you mean, sir? What lighthouse ?” 

The captain had forgotten all about it! 


_TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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THE HALL OF FAME 


Strictly a colonnade that encircles the Memorial 
Library of New York University 


FACT AND COMMENT 


LITTLE fault is like the runnel that 
becomes first a brook and then a river. 


Which is it brings the Archer Fame, 

His Bow, his Arrows—or his Aim? 
HEN we say that a man is dense, we do 
not mean that he is either solid or deep. 


‘‘\ HUNTER who was chased by a bear 

ran,’’ says a daily paper, ‘‘a quarter of 
a mile and jumped a stream fifteen feet wide 
before he reached safety.’’ Not a remarkable 
jump, surely, considering the long run he took. 


HE 15,000 -ton steamship Von Steuben, 

formerly the German raider Kronprinz 
Wilhelm, is being fitted out at an expense of 
$3,000,000 as a floating exhibition hall for 
American products. Seven hundred exhibits 
will be in personal charge of agents and sales- 
men who will accompany the exhibits on the 
trip round the world. If the first cruise is as 
successful as the projectors hope, the exposi- 
tion will be maintained permanently. 


HE advantages of photographs taken from 

aéroplanes or dirigible balloons for making 
maps can hardly be overestimated. Among 
other things they include greater nicety in 
details, lessened cost and the more accurate 
rendering of the appearance of the ground. 
A recent aéroplane survey of Luzon enabled 
the engineers to map out the new railway 
between Cabanatuan and Bayombong without 
a land survey, which would have taken many 
months. a 

URING July the manager of a factory in 

Springfield, Massachusetts, that employs 
700 hands agreed to allow milk to be distributed 
in the factory during working hours. The 
price was five cents a half-pint bottle. In a 
little while 700 bottles a day were sold, and 
the efficiency of the force seemed to be much 
increased. When, during August, the price was 
advanced to six cents, the factory manager 
was so convinced of the value of the milk 
luncheon that he assumed the increase in the 
cost. 

N these days of expensive fuel it is worth 
while to pay attention to a source that is 

too often neglected: the old stump field. Most 
if not all of the coniferous trees have no tap- 
root, but lay hold upon the ground with a 
widespreading network of superficial roots that 
clutch the soil like a gigantic, many-fingered 
hand. Both stumps and roots are therefore 
easily blown out by a shot or two of dynamite. 
If they are the stumps and roots of any of the 
pine trees, they are full of pitch and resin that 
burn with a flame as hot and clear as oil. 


ANSAS furnishes this year’s romance of 

sudden wealth in the immense crops of 
‘*volunteer wheat’’ that came to harvest in 
the western part of the state. Large areas 
were abandoned as wheat land last year after 
a scanty crop. A wet fall caused the wheat 
that had fallen to the ground during the har- 
vesting to germinate, and ideal wheat-growing 
weather brought on a volunteer stand that 
ripened to a bumper crop this last summer. 
There are many stories of abandoned acreages 
that produced from $5000 to $25,000 worth of 
wheat, and of farms bought and paid for by a 
crop that no man sowed. 


AST spring two San Francisco men who had 


already killed deer, black bear, wildcat | 


and mountain lion with the bow and arrow 
went into the mountains of Wyoming with an 
experienced guide and killed five grizzlies with 
the same primitive weapon. Their success and 
the killing power of a heavy barbed arrow 
so impressed the guide that he, teo, has now 
adopted the bow as his own hunting weapon. 
His reasons are that it gives the game a better 





chance, requires far greater skill on the part 
oi the hunter and is therefore more sports- 
manlike. They are good reasons and should 
interest those green and greedy hunters who 
think they must have a high-power rifle to get 
anything, from chipmunks to deer. 


o9 


THE PARTITION OF TURKEY 


CURIOUS thing about the armies that 
A march and countermarch over Russia 
and the Near East is their record as 
‘*in-and-outers.’’ They win and lose with the 
regularity of a pendulum. Kolchak defeats the 
Reds and invades Russia. The Reds defeat 
Kolchak and conquer Siberia. The Poles de- 
feat the Reds and seize the Ukraine. The Reds 
rally and almost take Poland. The Poles rally 
and almost destroy the Reds. Then the beaten 
Reds rally again and dispose of Wrangel. 

In Turkey the Nationalists were once 
thought capable of overrunning Cilicia and 
Mesopotamia. Then the Greeks whipped them, 
and we heard that they were defeated for good 
and all. But now, relieved of Greek pressure, 
the Nationalists have turned on the Armenians 
and given them a sound beating. It is not clear 
what is to become of the Armenian republic. 
The League of Nations is busying itself in its 
behalf; but as a barrier to the oft-proposed 
codperation of Turk and Bolshevik its useful- 
ness is gone. There would be reason to feel 
some anxiety concerning the danger that those 
semi-allies may overrun Persia and Mesopo- 
tamia, if it were not the turn of both of them 
to get a beating from some one. 

Meanwhile we learn from Paris that Great 
Britain, France and Italy have concluded an 
agreement to give one another moral, financial 
and military support in dealing with Turkey. 
The plans of those nations contemplate the 
virtual partition of Turkey; they mean to 
leave to the Sultan only the less attractive 
parts of Anatolia, with a right to live under 
international surveillance in Constantinople. 
France is to keep control of Syria, Cilicia and 
western Kurdistan; Italy is to have the south- 
ern coast of Anatolia, including the coal dis- 
trict of Heraclea; Greece will be permitted to 
administer the AXgean shore of Asia Minor, or 
most of it; and Great Britain keeps for itself 
an undesignated sphere of influence that in- 
cludes Mesopotamia and Palestine, at least. 

Whether or not we approve of those impe- 
rialistic designs, it is clear that the Ottoman 
Empire itself is decayed and must fall to 
pieces. Centuries of sloth, corruption and mis- 
government have done their work, and Turkey 
as a power is ended. Its greatest achievement 
has been to doom a region that was the richest 
part of the ancient Roman Empire to poverty 
and squalor and to transform much of it into 
a desert. The European nations that now plan 
to divide the authority over this great region 
mean to restore order and prosperity to it. 
But they may find the task too difficult and 
too expensive for them. A great many of the 
people who inhabit the broken empire of 
Turkey value the right to govern themselves 
more than they value the order and _ pros- 
perity that the Western nations promise them. 
They have little enough military strength in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but they can 
carry on a troublesome guerrilla warfare, and 
in doing so they will have whatever help 
Lenine and Trotzky can give them. Whether 
that proves to be much or little, the resistance 
of the Arabs and Turks and Syrians themselves 
promises to be problem enough in itself, and 
justice, tact and honest government are the 
best weapons with which to conquer it. 


os 


FIUME 


NE of the prickly questions that the war 
Q bequeathed to European diplomacy has 

apparently been amicably settled. The 
Italians and the Jugo-Slavs have signed an 
agreement concerning the territory round the 
head of the Adriatic Sea. 

According to that convention the city of 
Fiume is to constitute an independent state 
contiguous to Italy, and Italy is to control the 
three islands that command the bay and 
harbor of Fiume. Italy is also to have Zara. 
The rest of Dalmatia goes to Jugo-Slavia, and 
the boundary between the two countries in 
| Istria follows the line proposed in the Treaty 
of London rather than the later and more 
sweeping claims of the Italians. 

On the whole the agreement is fair enough. 
The decision to make Fiume independent is 
perhaps the only possible way out of a difficult 
situation. This disposition of the city is essen- 
tially an Italian diplomatic success, however, 
for which Italy has paid by abandoning much 
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of its earlier demands in Dalmatia. The settle- 
ment leaves Italy in nearly complete naval 
command of the Adriatic, but it gives the Slavs 
commercial access to the sea through a port 


| that, if not absolutely their own, is not Italian 


either. The negotiation of the treaty of Rapallo 
has set a good example to the other European 
nations that are still disputing over unsettled 
boundary questions. They have healed per- 
manently, we may hope, one of the sore places 
that are making Europe so uncomfortable. 

Signor d’Annunzio is almost the only one 
who is disappointed by the agreement, for it 
forecasts the end of his spectacular adventure 
in Fiume. It is only the inability of the two 
nations to decide what to do with the city if 
he were expelled that has prolonged his fili- 
bustering régime there. It is reported that he 
talks of ending his curiously picturesque career 
in a monastery. That is exactly the theatrical 
sort of thing he would do. No other end could 
supply so dramatic a contrast to everything in 
his strangely variegated past. 


o.9 
DRUDGERY 


T the close of the Outline of History that 
A Mr. H. G. Wells has recently published 
there is a chapter devoted toa prophetic 
vision of the ‘‘new world’’ that will be enjoyed 
by our remote descendants, a world purged of 
all that now affronts and distresses us, and 
deprived of all that now goads us into compe- 
tition. It is a picture so boldly and brightly 
drawn, so full of light, so empty of shadows, 
that we marvel we do not more keenly envy 
the future generations who are to inherit that 
terrestrial paradise. 

No prisons, no madhouses, no customhouse 
officials, and plenty of teachers everywhere. 
A world-wide sanitation that will reduce the 
number of hospitals, doctors and nurses. A 
world-wide system of economic justice that 
will do away with cheats, gamblers and spec- 
ulators. And above and beyond all else a com- 
plete freedom from drudgery. ‘‘ Natural power, 
harnessed in machines, will be the general 
drudge. What drudgery is inevitable will be 
done as a service and duty for a few years or 
months out of each life. It will not consume 
or degrade the whole life of anyone. ’’ 

Why should that crowning benefit oppress 
our souls with doubt? Drudgery is a harsh 
word. The dictionary casually defines it as 
wearisome and ignoble toil. But a more gen- 
erous meaning has attached itself to a term 
that embodies so many kinds of effort. Plough- 
ing is drudgery, and so are road making and 
studying Latin verbs. The earlier stages of 
most intellectual work, the approaches to 
science, the beginnings of all things worth 
learning and worth doing, are in the nature of 
drudgery. The man who cannot drudge stops 
short at the gates of knowledge. 

That the difficulties of life enhance the zest 
of life is a great and consolatory truth. When 
all roads are made smooth ‘to our feet it is 
little we will care to travel them. When a few 
years or a few months of hard work will suf- 
fice for a lifetime there will be no joy in a 
holiday. Man is by the terms of his nature a 
conqueror. The earth, the air and the sea are 
the fields of his conquests, which began when 
Adam raised his first crop, and the bread won 
by the sweat of his brow tasted sweeter than 
the lost fruits of Eden. No less by drudgery 
than by adventure have earth, air and sea 
been subdued to man’s masterful will. 

Justice that shall right wrongs, peace that 
shall heal hatred, sanitation that shall lessen 
illness—those are the legitimate hopes of the 
future. But leisure in the place of work and 
idleness in the place of effort open up an end- 
less vista of boredom. It is doing the things 
we do not want to do that makes the other 
things we are enabled to do so pleasant. Mr. 
Wells promises that in the years to come 
drudgery will not ‘‘degrade’’ the whole life of 
anyone. It should not be permitted to degrade 
an hour of anyone’s life to-day. The slave’s 
work, no matter what its nature, must always 
be degrading. The free man’s work, no matter 
what its nature, is not, and never can be, a 
degradation. 

os 


THE “SOLID SOUTH” 


FTER all, the phrase the ‘‘Solid South’’ 
A is, and long has been, inaccurate and 
untrue. Away back in that time of 
unhappy memory, the ‘‘reconstruction period’’ 
after the Civil War, the South was for a short 
time almost solid in Congress. The Senators 
and the Congressmen in the Forty-first Con- 
gress, 1869-1871, were nearly all Republicans; 
and in 1872 nine of the old ‘‘slave states’’ 
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chose Republican electors, although those of 
Arkansas and Louisiana were thrown out by 
Congress. But that ended it. In 1876 only the 
votes of Florida, Louisiana and South Carolina 
were counted for Hayes, according to the deci- 
sion of the Electoral Commission—‘‘eight to 
seven’’—against the loud protests of the Dem- 
ocrats, 

For three succeeding Presidential elections, 
those of 1880, 1884 and 1888, the South was 
absolutely solid. It has never been so since, 
except in 1912, when the Republicans and the 
Progressives slaughtered each other. In five of 
the seven elections before that of this year Dela- 
ware broke away from the Democratic party. 
Maryland broke away in three of the elections, 
Missouri in two and Kentucky in one. Those 
states, it should be observed, are all ‘‘border’’ 
states. Not one of them was a member of the 
Confederate States. Even now, when the pen- 
etration of the Republican party has reached 
a little deeper into the South than at any other 
time since the era of reconstruction, the addi- 
tional states captured this year are also classed 
with the border states— Kentucky, which chose 
a Republican Senator, Tennessee and Okla- 
homa. Not one of them is typically Southern. 

Published returns of the election do not give 
sufficient details to indicate whether the influ- 
ences that this year made all the border states 
Republican were felt perceptibly in the states 
farther south; but it has been reported that 
counties here and there in that region changed 
their political complexion for the first time; 
and the astonishing fact that a Republican 
Congressman has been elected from Texas 
gives some reason for the belief that there has 
been a rather widespread breaking away from 
old party ties even in the extreme South. 

In a general way it may be regarded as a 
wholesome principle that in every community 
there should be a strong opposition in order to 
hold in check and to expose the errors of the 
ruling party; that means, of course, that the 
political one-sidedness of Vermont is as unfor- 
tunate as the one-sidedness of Mississippi. 

There are no longer any questions at issue 
whereon Southern men naturally differ from 
Northern men. In the South, as elsewhere, 
there are both conservatives and radicals. Con- 
sequently there is no sound reason why men 
of opposite tendencies should flock to one 
party, instead of separating and opposing one 
another as men do everywhere else. Those 
who think alike should act together. If, after 
such division as exists in other states, the 
South should still be solid in its adherence to 
the Democratic party, it would be not more 
strange or deplorable than that virtually all 
the Northern states are solid on the other side. 
A solid South, where there are two parties 
and fair play for both, is not more to be depre- 
cated than a solid North. 


e¢ 
SEVEN NEW “IMMORTALS” 


HE Hall of Fame on the grounds of 

New York University is the nearest 

thing we have toa national Valhalla like 
Westminster Abbey. Every five years a jury of 
scholars and public men adds to the icngthen- 
ing roll such names as seem to it worthy of 
the honor. This year the jury added seven 
names, six of men and one of a woman. The 
group thus chosen is marked by an interesting 
variety of achievement and covers the entire 
history of the country. It begins with a the- 
ologian who was also the founder of a state, 
Roger Williams. He was born in England 
before the earliest permanent settlement was 
made within the territory that subsequently 
became the thirteen original states. He is 
worthy of commemoration, for he was the first 
American to urge and practice the principle of 
complete religious toleration. 

The second name is that of the orator and 
patriot Patrick Henry, who bore a leading 
part in the establishment of our independence. 
Next comes that of Dr. William T. G. Morton, 
a dentist with a rarely original scientific mind, 
a pioneer, if not beyond dispute the first, in 
the noble work of banishing pain through the 
use of anesthetics. 

James B. Eads, who follows, was an engi- 
neer with imagination, one of the first of that 
long line of creative builders who have made 
American engineering world-famous. Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer was a great educator 
and a leader in the movement for the intellec- 
tual emancipation of women. 

Augustus Saint Gaudens, who stands next 
on the list, was certainly our greatest sculptor 
and, with the exception of Rodin, the most 
remarkable artist in the field of sculpture that 
the last half century can show. Last, but most 
beloved of all, is the representative of litera- 
ture, Samuel L. Clemens, —Mark Twain, —who 
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has perhaps more readers and admirers among 
every class of Americans than any other writer, 
unless it be Longfellow. 

Some who have seen the list of names pro- 
posed for election may believe that the jury 
did not do complete justice to some of the emi- 
nent persons who failed to win. tablets for 
themselves in the Hall of Fame. But at least 
it chose names that are significant in the story 
of America. There is none of the seven who 
did not achieve something really great, and 
whose life is not worthy of careful study by 
young people who are ambitious of making 
their own lives count for something. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From November 18 to November 24) 


HE RAILWAYS.—On November 18 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission decided 
that passenger fares in New York State, which 
the Public Service Commission of New York 
refused to increase when interstate railway 
rates were raised, must nevertheless be in- 
creased to equal the rates charged on interstate 
travel. The decision will probably be taken to 
the Supreme Court on appeal. 
e 
HIPPING BOARD INVESTIGATION. 
The committee of Congress that is looking 
into the activities of the Shipping Board con- 
tinued its sessions. Mr. Gillen, formerly special 
assistant to Chairman Payne, was a valu- 
able witness. He testified to the breakdown of 
the accounting system and to the tremendous 
sums that were dissipated in letting contracts 
on the ‘‘ cost - plus ’’ basis. He also declared 
that the Shipping Board had been able to col- 
lect only $30,000,000 of the $208,000,000 that 
the War Department owed it. One witness, 
the cashier of a Washington bank, testified 
that a $40,000 gratuity had been paid by the 
Downey Shipbuilding Corporation for influ- 
ence in getting contracts from the Shipping 
Board, and that some of the money had found 
its way to.Mr. Bolling, the treasurer, and Mr. 
Sisler, the secretary of the Board. Both these 
men and Mr. Downey of the Shipbuilding 
Corporation denied the story. 
coi 
URKEY.—A report came from Smyrna 
that the Greek forces in that region were 
disaffected and demanded to be demobilized. 
—— The Armenians refused to consent to the 
peace terms offered by the Turkish National- 
ists. Rather than establish a soviet govern- 
ment under Turkish ‘‘protection’’ they have 
determined to renew the fighting, in spite of 
the difficulties of their military position. On 
November 20 a report came from Constanti- 
nople that the Armenians had driven the 
Turks out of Alexandropol. 
e 


EAGUE OF NATIONS.—The Assembly 
of the League was in session at Geneva 
during the week. It voted to dispatch an inter- 
national foree of French, British, Belgian and 
Spanish troops to Vilna to preserve order 
during the approaching plebiscite, which is to 
decide whether the district becomes Polish or 
Lithuanian. On November 21 it received a com- 
munication from Lithuania charging Poland 
with attacking Lithuania with fifteen divisions 
of troops and asking that an economic blockade 
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the allotment of mandates.——Mr. Barnes, a 
Labor party man and a British delegate, urged 
that all the enemy states now excluded from 
the League be admitted at once. 
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ZECHO-SLOV AKIA. — The bad feeling 

between the Bohemians and the Germans 

in Prague culminated during the week in 

open rioting. Some buildings were destroyed 

and several minor outrages were committed by 

both parties, but only one person was actually 
killed. ° 


LAND.—The representatives of Poland 

and of Russia returned to Riga to complete 
the negotiation of peace. At first M. Joffe, the 
Russian envoy, declined to begin negotiations 
on the ground that the Polish troops had not 
withdrawn to the line mentioned in the armi- 
stice. But on November 22 he received assur- 
ances that they had done so, and negotiations 
were resumed. ° 


REECE. —The new government of Greece, 

headed by Premier Rhallis, demanded the 
resignation of the regent, Coundouriotis, and 
chose Queen Olga, the widow of King George, 
to act as regent for the present. It was an- 
nounced later that a plebiscite would be held 
on December 5, to see whether or not the 
Greeks desire the return of King Constantine 
to the throne. An exchange of views is already 
going on between London and Paris. It is not 
probable that the two countries would use 
force to prevent Constantine’s return, but 
they might refuse to recognize a government 
of which he was the head.——M. Venizelos 
arrived in Sicily on November 20. In spite of 
his defeat he does not mean to give up all 
political activity. ° 


USSIA.— Nearly 150,000 refugees were 

taken from Sebastopol by the vessels in 
the harbor. Most of these refugees were taken 
to Constantinople, suffering much from hunger, 
sickness and overcrowding on the way. Gen. 
Wrangel declares that he is not through fight- 
ing, but he was not ready to say what course 
he should take to resume hostilities. Mean- 
while the soviet army exploited its successes 
in Ukrainia as well as in the Crimea. Accord- 
ing to the reports from Moscow, it had pretty 
well cleared Podolia of Ukrainian troops. —— 
Speaking in the British Parliament, Mr. Lloyd 
George announced that the draft of an agree- 
ment for the resumption of trade between 
Great Britain and Russia was almost ready to 
be submitted to the government at Moscow. 
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TALO-SERB TREATY.—The agreement 

of Rapallo appears to be unpopular in 
Jugo-Slavia. The people of Belgrade made 
riotous demonstrations against the government 
and actually demolished the building where 
the Cabinet Council meets.——Signor d’An- 
nunzio in Fiume reaffirmed his unalterable 
opposition to the treaty; and his troops took 
possession of a number of strategically placed 
islands in the Dalmatian Archipelago. 


eS 


RELAND.—There were skirmishes in many 
parts of Ireland between the Sinn Feiners 
and the ‘‘Black and Tan’’ police; but every- 


of men forced their way into the houses or 





cers or civilians who were connected with the 
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be declared against Poland, in accordance 
with Article XVI of the Covenant. It voted, 
after a spirited discussion, to assign to some 
power the duty of negotiating with Mustapha 
Kemal to save Armenia from being overrun 
by the Nationalist Turks. The French were 
the chief supporters of this action, and it is 
believed that France would be willing to carry 
the negotiations further and modify the peace 
treaty with Turkey. —— A number of the 
South American States asked that Spanish 
should be made an official language of the 
Assembly along with French and English. 
——The German government notified the As- 
sembly that it did not consider itself bound by 
the terms of the peace treaty that obliged Ger- 
many to surrender its colonies, since Germany 
had not been admitted to the League and had 
consequently not been permitted to share in 
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E OF NATIONS IN GENEVA 


court - martial proceedings being carried on 
against Sinn Fein leaders. No less than four- 
teen men were killed in cold blood, some of 
them in the presence of their wives and chil- 
dren. Later in the day a party of police visited 
Croke Park, where a hockey match was being 
played, apparently with a view of making 
arrests there. According to the newspaper re- 
ports pickets fired on them as they approached, 
whereupon they opened fire with a machine 
gun. Ten persons were killed and more than 
sixty injured either by bullets or in the panic 
that followed. More troops were hurried to 
Dublin, and there was a good deal of shooting 
in the streets for several nights and several 
more persons were killed. Three Sinn Fein 
prisoners in Dublin Castle were killed in try- 
ing to escape on November 22. In all about 
forty lost their lives in Dublin during the week. 





thing else was forgotten in the tragedies that | 
took place in Dublin. On November 21 parties | 





hotel apartments of a number of British offi- | 




















Boys laugh at cold 
_ winds in those bully 
“Hanes” Union Suits! 
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Hanes Guarantee 


“We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolute- 
ly—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks.” 


Trade Mark 


ELASTIC HNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


IND out how warm and comfortable you’ll be with the 

fleecy cosiness of a “Hanes” Union Suit next to your skin. 
It’s soft as feathers! And, the “Hanes” tailored collarette and 
sturdily stitched wrists and ankles fit snug and close so that 
cold winds can’t get at you. 


“Hanes” seams 
And no matter how hard you play there’s 


Every “Hanes” Union Suit is guaranteed. 
are unbreakable! 
no bind or pull! 


Look at the special features put into “Hanes” Union Suits. 
Elastic lap seam shoulders with lots of give for full arm motion. 
The closed crotch always stays closed. Pearl buttons sewed.on 
the “Hanes” way keeps them on. Buttonholes that last the 
life of the garment. Reinforcements at strain points. And 
“Hanes” Union Suits always fit like new because they’re shrunk 
before being made up. 


You have a choice of four colors. Ecru, natural or peeler, 
silver-gray and bleached white. Sizes 20 to 34 covering 
ages 2 to 16. Two to four year sizes have drop seat. 


‘“‘Hanes’”’ Men’s Underwear 


Men’s winter weight Union Suits and Shirts and Drawers are really 
wonderful value. That’s been proven by years of wear. 


“Hanes” new medium weight, yellow label Union Suits are silk 
trimmed and have extra gusset to insure roominess at thighs. Ideal 
for indoor workers. 


Most dealers carry “Hanes”. If your dealer 
hasn’t a “Hanes” stock write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


New York Office: 366 Broadway 


Boys: You want ler wear fares Thinsook Vrion Suit yond Saeson! 
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~The HILL OF 
“YESTERDAY 
@y Gertrude West 


MA topped, blossom sloped, rimmed 
with silver hed ¥ 
Swings the Hill of esterday up into the blue ; 
Still : Sea sunbonnet seems to flutter from 
ts ledges, 
Or a waving girlish hand as it used to do— 
By a — that steeply led toward the busy 


tow 
Hally, Bell and Sally Bell, the twins, came 


And ar the lads of Yesterday voted Hally fair, 
With her blue-bound, berry-brown hair. 


Happy lipped, saucy lipped, sunny curls 


Bally sent = lilting hail from the highest 
Flow ers i ov. parted hair, sewing there and 
nally’ ke 
All the iltop 2 house was theirs; all the wild, 
Hally —_ of ‘household cares, Sally never 


And the folk of Yesterday called her Sunny 


Kept her window seat, smiling gra- 


ai 

With the bronze-bright, glory-gold braid. 

Empt dng silent house, windows wide and 
Still the ~™ of Yesterday sweeten your 


Higher, e whiter, braver goals, somewhere yet 

are calling, 
Learned from earnest, girlish lips some old, 

peaceful day 

When youth gathered to your doors like the 
homing bees; 

Played upon your waiting lawns; sang be- 
neath your trees; 

Open house and open hand and open heart 


hey knew 
And your owest “maids drawing them to you. 
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THE CRICKET IN NEW YORK 


STHER,” said her mother to Esther Jud- 
son, “I wish you wouldn’t be so critical 
of people. You are simply laying up 
unhappiness for yourself by saying such 
harsh things as you have just said.” 

“But how can I help it?” replied the 
girl. “I can’t close my eyes and chloroform my 
faculties. You just can’t help seeing the faults of 
other people when they are as plain as a pike- 
staff.” 

“No; youare right, Esther. You can’t help seeing 
the faults. The trouble is, that is all you see. And 
there is always something else to be seen in every- 
one. It’s largely a question of what you are looking 
for. I heard the other day a story about two men 
who were walking in Times Square, New York. 
Suddenly one of them stopped, seized the other by 
the arm and, in an attitude of frozen attention, 
said, ‘Listen! I heard a cricket just then.’ 

“*Pshaw!’ the other replied. ‘You’re crazy!’ 

“Tl lead you to it in five minutes,’ replied the 
first. 

“Soon the cricket chirped again, and they fol- 
lowed through the rattle and clatter of trucks and 
street cars till they found it in a narrow niche of 
the wall. 

“* How did you come to hear it?’ asked the 
second one. 

***Because that’s what I’m trained for, and so 
I’m listening for it. I can make a noise no louder 
than that cricket’s chirp that will stop the crowds 
round here.’ 

“ ‘Nonsense!’ said the other. 

“But the man who had heard the cricket dropped 
a dime on the sidewalk, and at the sound of the 
falling silver everyone stopped and began to look. 
Their ears were tuned for it. It’s the same with 
life: you see and hear what you are prepared for.” 

“But I don’t see that that helps me much,” re- 
plied the girl. “How can I help what I’m prepared 
for?” 

“You can train yourself to look for something 
different in people. Use your will. If you can’t set 
your attention in another direction, the gospel is 
a fraud or a mockery. Didn’t Christ always appeal 
to the will? ‘Wilt thou be made whole?’ ‘What wilt 
thou have me to do?’ What you need is to change 
your focus, dear. Your camera is set for the back 
yards of people’s characters. You can change if 
you will.” 

es 


SILENT SERVICE 


N the excitement and worry of mother’s 
sudden illness the dinner dishes had 
been forgotten. Eleanor thought of 
them with a sudden pang as she paced 
the corridor of the great hospital, wait- 
ing for the doctor’s verdict, two hours 

later. She did not leave the hospital until a quiet, 

calm-eyed nurse had assured her that her mother 
was better; that she would live. 

It was after five o’clock when she walked in at 
the front door of her house, and again she thought 
of that table of unwashed dinner dishes. How good 
the’girls had been to her, and how sweet and sym- 
pathetic they were! They had volunteered to do 
anything in the world for her that they could. 
Phoebe was the only one among them who had not 
seemed eager and anxious to help. She was disap- 
pointed in Pheebe. 

She opened the door of the living room and 
stared; everything was in perfect order—the cur- 
tains at just the right angle, and not a speck of 
dust anywhere. She walked on through to the din- 
ing room. Again she stared. The table from which 
they had so hurriedly risen to take mother to the 
hospital had no unwashed dishes upon it. It was 
set with a spotless cloth; the silver and the glasses 
shone. There were clean napkins, and a bowl of 
nasturtiums glowed in the centre of the table. 

She walked through the dining room into the 
kitchen. The fire burned brightly; something was 
cooking on the range; and there by the table sat 
a little, quiet, brown-eyed girl, in a simple blue 
house dress and a big apron, slicing potatoes. 

“Why, Phoebe May,” cried Eleanor, “is it you?” 


























“Yes; I stayed after the others went away,” 
said Phoebe, smiling. “I knew how hard it would 
be for you to come back to unwashed dishes and 
have to get supper. I made a custard, and, if you 
like, we can have biscuits. I have the potatoes 
nearly ready to go on, and I found some cold meat 
in the refrigerator.” 
Eleanor sat down. How tired she was! And yet 
what a stay and prop was all this cleanliness and 
order—and Pheebe’s smile! In a flash some lines 
of Lucy Larcom’s came into her mind: 

If but one friend has crossed thy way 

Only once in thy, mortal day, 

If only once life’s best surprise 

Has opened on thy human eyes, 

Ingrate thou wert indeed if thou 

Didst not in that rare presence bow. 

And on earth’s holy ground, unshod, 

Speak softer the dear name of God. 
Tears rushed to her eyes. 
“Phoebe,” she cried, “did you do all this —” 
Phoebe smiled again. “Why not? I am your 
friend, you know, and friendship stands for some- 
thing.” She paused, then continued: ‘A’m not 
beautiful like Nina and Gladys. I can’t sing as 
Kate sings. I can’t make bright, funny little 
speeches as Margaret does. But I can wash dishes 
and put things in order for you. I don’t expect you 
to love me as you do the others. I’m so insignifi- 
cant and plain and commonplace, but, oh, I love 

ou!’ 
. For amoment Eleanor did not reply. She had had 
her dark hour, but it had not been the other girls 
that had led her out upon the sunny slope of hope 
and courage. It had been plain, silent little Phoebe. 
She put both arms round the slender figure envel- 
oped by the big gingham apron. 
“So many dishes, and you washed them for me!” 

she said brokenly. ° 


INSIDE “OLD MOSE’S” TRAP 


és LD MOSE” was one of the most ferocious 

QO bears in the Rockies. He was a notorious 

“bad actor,” according to Mr. A. L. Corson 

in the Wide World Magazine, and foiled all at- 

tempts to shoot or trap him. Indeed, he seemed to 
have a charmed life. 

On one occasion a man named Hancock tried to 
trap him. In placing the bait inside the trap, Han- 
cock accidentally touched the trigger, and the 
logs came down and imprisoned him. 

He tried to pry the heavy timbers apart, but 
found that he could not shift them an inch. From 
one side of the trap to the other he went, uncon- 
sciously imitating the movements bruin would 
have made in hunting for a weak point. All his 
efforts were fruitless. 

The pangs of hunger were now coming on, and 
night was near. Hancock scraped up some chips 
and twigs, made a fire and roasted part of the deer 
that he had brought to bait the trap with. Being 
lightly dressed, he suffered keenly from the cold 
night air. He lay down on the ground, but suddenly 
he heard sniffing sounds outside and detected, by 
the dim light of the moon, a dark form gazing 
through the chinks between the logs. Hancock felt 
safe, although his gun was standing by a tree 
some distance from the trap. Mose—for it was no 
other—seemed to realize the fact. 

Knowing his savage nature, Hancock withdrew 
to the other side of the trap as the big form rose 
up on his hind legs. He could feel the bear’s hot 
breath surging through between the logs upon his 
face; and, fearing that the brute would thrust his 
claws in, he kept moving from side to side. 

Daylight came at last, and Mose trotted off. 
Again Hancock built a fire and cooked the rest 
of the deer meat. He almost decided to set one 
end of the trap on fire and burn his way out. But 
what if he were unable to control the blaze? If 
he could reach his rifle, he would be in a posi- 
tion to shoot his way out, for he had a belt full of 
cartridges. 

His horse, tired of standing round, had long ago 
made for home. 

The next morning the neighbors, seeing Han- 
cock’s horse in the yard, surmised that the ‘‘out- 
law of the Rockies” had secured another victim. 
Several cattlemen started out in search of Han- 
cock. In the middle of the afternoon they heard 
shooting, but at first they could see nothing. 

Hancock had torn his shirt into strips, making a 
rope about twenty feet long. He had then tied two 
stones to a string about a yard long and fastened 
one end of the long line to the middle. Then he 
threw the stones out from between the cracks of 
his prison toward the rifle. After two hours of 
practice he was able to drag the gun within reach. 
He then tried desperately to cut his way out by 
shooting holes through a log about a foot in diam- 
eter Before he had got very far his comrades had 
located the shots and released him. 
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“POSITIVE” BILL HEATON’S CHINK 


N a northern California cafion Bill Heaton had 

a little ranch. Bill had a wife and a reputation. 

His wife was a placid sort with a keen sense 

of humor. No other kind could have long endured 

Bill and his ways. She had borne with him for six- 
teen years. 

Bill’s reputation had been earned through many 
years of constant, consistent exhibition of one 
trait. Bill was never mistaken; proof of error 
counted for nothing with him. He was just as sure 
the next time. 

“T’m positive it is so,’’ he always insisted. 

“Positive” Bill he became and remained among 
his neighbors. 

Mrs. Heaton never argued with Bill after she 
married him. She knew just what he was years 
before the wedding and had no illusions. She knew 
also something about diplomacy and managed 
Bill as his own mother had never done. His posi- 
tive assertions and combative state of mind made 
no impression on her whatsoever. 

Mrs. Heaton kept chickens and ducks. Bill, con- 
fident that he was inspired, invested in a setting 
of fancy eggs. 

‘Your hens are good enough for common, Nettie, 
but these are from a prize-winning flock of white 
rocks,” he said. ‘‘I figure we can do a land-office 
business in chickens if we raise the best.” 

“Too many bobcats round, Bill. I wouldn’t risk 
such high-priced fowls in such an exposed place,” 
Mrs. Heaton replied. 

Then she went right on with her work while Bill 
talked. 

The eggs hatched in fine shape, and the chickens 
throve. Bill bragged and blew lustily. 

‘‘What did I tell ye?” he exclaimed repeatedly. 
Moe dhe make out all right, and there’s big money 

in ’em.” 

‘Don’t forget that we have lost eighteen chick- 
ens and five full-grown hens by the bobcats in the 
last three weeks,” his wife reminded him at last. 





Since the blooded fowls were kept inside a 
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fence, Bill hooted at the talk of bobcats. He had 
put an eighteen-inch netting overhang round the 
top of the fence to prevent bobcats from climbing 
over. He was positive that they would not get his 
white rocks. 

The chickens grew fast, but one morning one of 
them was missing, and Bill blew up. He was very 
angry. 

Half a mile up the cafion were four Chinamen, 
working a small placer. Bill was positive that one 
of the ‘“‘Chinks,” as he called them, had stolen his 
fowl. The loss of another chicken the following 
night increased his positive assurance that he 
knew the thief. Mrs. Heaton ventured a remark: 

“Set some traps, Bill. I think it is a bobcat.” 

“If it had been a bobeat,” said Bill, “we would 
have heard the chickens raise a rumpus. Besides, 
how in thunder can a bobcat get in over that 
netting? It’s a Chink, I tell you! I’m positive it is.”’ 

Three more chickens disappeared from the pen 
of thoroughbreds. Mrs. Heaton had begun shutting 
her common scrubs inside their house at the first 
alarm. Bill managed the royal family and left 
them out in the air or inside an open building. 
Another chicken vanished. 

‘Half my white rocks gone to feed a miserable 
Chink!” stormed Bill. ‘‘I’m going to fix that sneak- 
ing scamp, or my name isn’t Bill!” 

He brought out his old, single-barreled, muzzle- 
loading shotgun. 

“What are you going to do, Bill?” asked Mrs. 
Heaton. 

‘‘Pepper that rascal with rock salt next time he 
comes after my chickens,” he retorted, busily 
loading the gun. “I’m going to set the gun for 
him.” 

Mrs. Heatgn said nothing more, knowing the 
futility of argument. Later she did exact a promise 
from Bill that he would not stretch the firing string 
until the children were all in bed and the stock 
shut up. This was indeed a concession from Pos- 
itive Bill. 

Bill had just dropped asleep that night when a 
single squawk from a chicken roused him. He 
leaped from his bed and rushed for the door, wait- 
ing for nothing. In his dazed sleepiness he thought 
of only one thing—those blooded chickens. 

“Bill! Bill!” screamed his wife, rushing after 
him. “Wait! Wait!” 

But waiting—watchful or otherwise—was not for 
Bill. He rushed on blindly, gripping a short club 
he had found beside the door. Mrs. Heaton paused 
on the step with her hands over her ears. 

Boom! said the old gun. 

“Ow-w-w! Ouch!” yelled Bill. 

Mrs. Heaton turned back into the house, lighted 
a lamp and began to get out bandages and reme- 
dies. Bill staggered in. 

“Well, Bill, I can’t say that your looks have 
been improved any by your experience, but I hope 
your judgment has,” Mrs. Heaton said as she 
worked over him. ‘“‘You look like an aggravated 
case of the smallpox just breaking out.’ 

Two days later Mrs. Heaton, assisted by her ten- 
year-old son, Joe, lugged a big bobcat up to the 
door to let pa see what ma had done with an old 
wolf trap. 

“He came in by way of that tree you left outside 
the pen to act as shade,” she explained. “Jumped 
from the tree to the bit of board you nailed on top 
of a post to set a lantern on when you worked at 
night on the house for the white rocks. Once inside, 
he could climb up and jump down outside almost 
anywhere. 

“T set my trap on that board after I found his 
claw marks on it and on the tree. He landed with 
both front feet on the pan, and I shot him with 
Joe’s twenty-two while Joe held the light for me. 
By the way, those Chinese miners heard that you 
were hurt, and two of them came down to ask me 
whether they could do anything to help us out 
while you are laid up. They are working in the 
field right now.” 

And all that Positive Bill could find to say was 
*“Humph!” 

o 2 


THE FIRST OVAL LATHE 


HE inventor of the oval lathe—William Mur- 

dock — was a poor millwright. Although he 

was a good workman, according to Stauffer’s 
Cabinet for the Curious, he was rather shiftless 
until he came into the employ of Boulton & Watt, 
the English manufacturers of steam engines. Mur- 
dock attracted the attention of these great machin- 
ists in a curious way. 

Somewhere about the year 1780 a traveling mill- 
wright, weary and footsore and with the broadest 
of northern Doric accent, stopped at a factory in 
England and asked for work. His aspect indicated 
beggary, and the proprietor, Mr. Boulton, had told 
him to seek some other workshop when, as the 
man was turning sorrowfully away, he called him 
back, saying: 

“‘What kind of hat’s yon ye have on your head, 
my man?” 

‘*It’s just timmer (timber), sir,” replied the man. 

“‘Timmer, my man!”’ ejaculated the manufac- 
turer. “Just let me look at it. Where on earth did 
you get it?” 

“T just turned it in a lathe,” replied the mechanic, 
with a flush of pride. 

“But it’s oval, not round, my man,’ said Mr. 





PLENTY, THANK YOU! 











“* Have an accident ?” 
“No, thanks; just had one!” 
—Arthur Watts in London Opinion 


















Boulton in surprise, “and all the lathes I ever 
saw turn things round.” 

“Aweel, I just gar’d the lathe gang anither gait 
to please me. I’d a long journey before me, and I 
thocht I’d have a hat to keep out water; and I had 
na muckle to spare, so I just make ane.” 

The man was a born inventor but did not know 
it. By his ingenuity he had invented the oval lathe, 
one of the most useful of machines. He had made 
his hat with it, and the hat made his fortune. 

Mr. Boulton was a sharp man of business. He 
saw that the man who could turn out of a block of 
wood an oval hat was too valuable a workman for 
the firm of Boulton & Watt to lose. He employed 
William Murdock then and there. In 1784 Murdock 
made the first wheeled vehicle impelled by steam 
in England—made it with his own hands and 
brains. He gained fame and fortune, but the “tim- 
mer” hat, made to keep the rain off his head during 
a long journey, was the corner stone of both. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED BY OUR 
DUMB PETS 


U NCH, after conceiving the amusing idea of 

a “want ad” column for our little brothers 

and sisters of the hearth and the field, thinks 

of these as suitable contributions to such a col- 
umn. Perhaps our readers can think of others. 


As one of family—cat flady)» Santis: me 


ve slight services (m ote) in 
‘or comfortable home. ‘No dogs. ighest refs. 


Strictest confidence. 


Parrot seeks sit. with refined conversational- 
ists. Eighty years in last place. Cause of leaving, 
death of owner. 


Rabbit.— = Quiet, domesticated, with family of 
nine, wishes to’ find home with vegetarians. 
eep out. 


Dog, young, seeks home in cheerful family. 
Well-bred society. Children not objected to. 
Liberal table and good outings necessary. 


Pony, no longer young, quiet soghes is seeking 
aes with family where motor is kept. 
eleven encumbrances, wishes to board 
with Ay ewish family. Liberal table. 
Lonely goldfish would like to meet with an- 
other similarly situated. View to partnership. 


Donkey, at present in seaside town, wishes 
ost inland \ curing holiday months. Suitable for 
edridden invali 


Canary, powerful notes, enthusiastic singer, 
seeks board-residence with musical family. 


Homes from Heme —Cuckoos coming /Eng- 
land in April desire addresses of well-appointed 
~~ § for depositing eggs. Personally investi- 
gate: 

Au Pair.—Robin, having maisonette larger than 
he b voquires (flowerpot), would like to find an- 
other to share 


Cochasel, early riser, smart, good appearance, 
seeks sit. in country house. Preference for one 
with home farm immediately adjacen' 


Pet Lamb, the pro pperty of ssi 8 daugh- 
ter, desires home with humane gentlewomen. 


Spaniel, field, rather stout but pleasing ap- 
pearance, is giving up country pursuits owing 

difference with game — ould join lady 
in carriage drives and meals. 


Pekingese, noble birth, meat go as compan- 
ion in ducal family living in — neighborhood. 
Carriage. No knowledge of Chinese required. 


os 


AN ARTIST’S BANK ACCOUNT 


HE laxity of men of genius in matters of 
finance is illustrated by many amusing anec- 
dotes, but the following story about the artist 
James A. McNeill Whistler, told in the New York 
Tribune, is especially interesting for the absolute 
ignorance of the man concerning his own bank 
account. 

The artist was once dunned by a creditor whose 
patience was exhausted and who gave the painter 
notice that he should resort to legal measures 
unless payment were made by return mail. The 
account had been running a long time, the creditor 
said, and he was out of patience. 

The amount was eighteen pounds. Whistler 
sought aid and advice of an acquaintance who 
lived in the neighborhood. He explained that he 
had a small balance in the bank, the amount of 
which he could not remember, but he was certain 
that it was not enough to cover the amount of the 
bill. He gave his friend a note and asked him to 
stop at the bank on his way to business and find 
out how much the deposit lacked of eighteen 
pounds; then he should make up the amount by 
way of a temporary loan, so that Whistler could 
draw a check for the amount due. 

The friend agreed, visited the bank and caused 
the clerk to examine Whistler’s account. After a 
minute’s search the clerk submitted a memoran- 
dum, which showed that James A. McNeill Whis- 
tler had to his credit a balance of more than six 
tliousand pounds. ° 


A RINGSTER 
By W. E. NESOM 


The hoop snake, taking tail in mouth, 
Proceeds upon hi i— 


8 stro! 
Or, if the day is nel '8 Say, 


Hisantebreakfast roll 


“pees mode of life, withal, 

‘or, UW) 

With ‘all its host, who else can boast 
Such perfect circulation? 


Fipapeialiy he can’t be said 
'o keep upon his feet; 
var by report he does in’sort 
Contrive to make ends meet. 


But less by far can we admire 
His social constitution, ny 

For he’ll confess he can’t progress 
Except by revolution. 


Then, too, how oft has it been proved, 
In great as well as small ways, 

A social sin to move w 
One’s private circle always! 


Yet must we hail him a gucceas, 
For poe as long aboun 

That his podinwnd althou: hi it’s queer, 
Is excellently rounded. 
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A COSTLY COAT 


N his recent book on helmets and body armor 
in modern warfare, Dr. Bashford Dean says: 
A shirt of mail in the collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art contains a quarter 
of a million handmade and tempered rings, each 
carefully formed and each separately riveted. If 
you estimate that a skillful armorer might make 
and weave together two hundred and fifty of these 
links in a day, you can see that this mail would 
have cost its maker, working every day, almost 
three years’ work—a low estimate for making 
this particular mail. If you allow the maker six 
dollars a day for a thousand days, such a shirt 
would therefore have cost its purchaser in round 





figures, at modern prices, six thousand dollars! 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION 
HOME CALENDAR 


Given as a token of appreciation to 
our subscribers who renew. 


months in smaller size. 
The little witticisms in picture and 


Designed with the purpose of useful- 
ness first, it is legibly printed and set 
upon a pleasing mount. 

Three months are shown, the present 
in large type and the past and the coming 


text help make a calendar that may well 
be described as ‘‘timely.”’ 


These calendars serve their purpose so 
well that everyone who has used them 
will want the new one for 1921. 





CME shall give, the 
calendar to all new 
Su scribers, and to 
alf ofd subscribers 
who renew their su 


scriptions for {Qf 





A Thoug ht for the Renewal Season 


Amid the advancing costs and soaring prices of the last few years Companion 
subscribers have not been asked to pay a ‘‘war price’’ for their paper. Other 
periodicals, with good reason, have raised their subscription rates to two or three 
times the prewar figure. But The Companion, by exercising every possible 
business economy, has kept its high standard of excellence with the addition 
last year of only 25% to its former subscription price—an advance far too small 
to cover the increased manufacturing costs. With the continued support of 
its subscribers who appreciate this effort of the publishers the low price of 
$2.50 will be maintained. 


52 times a year —still *2.50 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHOOSING GARMENTS 
II. Fabrics 


Ta E fabrics most commonly used for wearing 
apparel and for household needs are silk, 
wool, linen, cotton and various combinations 
of them. Each fabric can be had in many varieties, 
the beauty and the texture of which depend largely 
on the type of weave. The apparently endless 
number of weaves really consist of a few funda- 
mental varieties and many modifications of them. 


THE WEAVES 

The principal weaves are the plain, the twill and 
the sateen. The most familiar modifications o7 the 
plain weave are the rib and the basket, or panama. 
The principal technical terms used in connection 
with weaving are simple: the warp is the length- 
wise thread, the woof is the filling, or cross thread. 
The body of the fabric is sometimes called the 
weft. 

In cloth made with the plain weave the threads 
interlace, as they do in darned work. The product 
is a comparatively open cloth that requires little 
yarn in proportion to the amount of surface cov- 
ered. Nearly all light-weight goods—muslin, sheet- 
ing, calico, gingham and thin woolen—are woven 
in that way. With the plain weave, as well as with 
some of the more complicated weaves, striped 
and checked effects are obtained by using some 
threads that are larger than others. The cordlike 
effect in the rib weave is produced by making 
either the warp or the woof threads double, triple 
or more. In the basket, or panama, weave both 
the warp and the woof threads are run either 
double or treble; that gives the fabric a coarse 
texture. 

The twill weave is much used for woolen dress 
goods, men’s suitings, some of the thicker cottons 
and some of the silks. The intersections of the 
threads produce characteristic lines that run diag- 
onally across the fabric at an angle of forty-five 
degrées. Serge, broadcloth, cashmere and pru- 
nella are good examples of the twill weave. 

The sateen weave is made with nearly all of 
one set of threads—either the warp or the woof— 
on the surface, the object being to produce a 
smooth-surface fabric. A cotton warp and a silk 
woof are sometimes used with that weave, so that 
most of the silk appears on the face of the fabric. 
Double cloth, such ‘as some overcoating, has for 
its foundation a double series of warp threads 
with only one series showing on the face of the 
goods. When the two sides of a fabric are entirely 
different in color and design, as in golf cloth, it 
is sure that a double set of each kind of thread 
has been used. 


PILE FABRICS 


Velvet; plush and velveteen are called pile 
fabrics. They are made with loops in the threads; 
the loops, whether they are cut afterwards or left 
uncut, form what is known as the pile. Some kinds 
of velveteen are made of cotton. Knit goods are 
made by the interlooping of a single thread by 
hand or by machine; lace requires a similar 
process that involves also the use of several sys- 
tems of threads. Felt is composed of fibres that 
are matted, not woven; that is, the fabric has no 
thread structure. There are also many fancy 
weaves and openwork weaves. 

Since the woven quality of goods is dependent 
upon the strength and quality of the fibres in the 
thread, a wise purchaser will test a few samples 
before he makes a choice. Fray the warp and the 
woof threads from the sample and examine them 

_ carefully. Then hold the sample between the 
thumb and the first finger of each hand, with the 
tips of the thumbs meeting. Press the thumbs 
tightly together, and at the same time draw the 
fingers away from each other; the result will in- 
dicate how much or how little strain the material 
will stand. Remember, however, that many fabrics 
are designed for beauty rather than for endurance. 

Various fabrics differ greatly in character as 
well asin construction. Cotton, which is compara- 
tively heavy, yet cool, can be laundered without 
injury to the fibres. It takes the lighter dye shades. 
much more satisfactorily than it takes the dark 
ones. Its cheapness,—often combined with beauty, 
—its durability and its excellent laundering prop- 
erties make it the most desirable fabric of all for 
summer use. Muslin is a cotton fabric that can be 
had bleached or unbleached, coarse or fine, gen- 
erally in plain weave, but sometimes twilled. It 
is often used instead of pure linen for wearing 
apparel and bedclothes. 


MUSLIN 

Under the head of muslin are cambric, long 
cloth, mull, organdie and lawn. India lawn is of 
plain weave, fine and close in texture. Mull is 
plain in weave, sheer and soft in finish. Organdie, 
though plain and sheer, has a certain delicate 
stiffness peculiar to itself. Swiss has a plain, sheer 
ground usually broken by dots of heavier texture; 
it has an attractive crispness. Dimity shows a fine 
cord running parallel with the selvage. Madras 
has a thin, transparent ground with a heavy, 
raised pattern woven of soft, thick thread. Ging- 
ham is a somewhat heavy cotton, smooth and 
close; it is usually woven in stripes, checks or 
plaids. 


Cretonne, chintz, dress linings, crape and lace | , 


are made of cotton. Flannelette, another cotton 
fabric, is woven to imitate flannel; it is soft and 
light, does not shrink and dyes well. Batiste is the 
name adopted from the French for fine white 
cotton or lawn; it is produced in many printed 
effects. Denim and ticking are among the heavier 
cotton fabrics. Bedford cord is a close-woven 
cloth of cotton or of wool, with a raised, corded 
surface like that of piqué. Gabardine is a twilled 
fabric of cotton or wool. Khaki belongs to the 
cotton family and is a light, strong weave well 
adapted to the military purposes for which it is 
used. 

Linen is a good conductor of heat, and therefore 
has the quality of coolness, which adds much to 
its value. Its smooth texture and exquisite white- 
hess and freshness make it very desirable for 
both household and personal use. Its brilliance 
increases with laundering, and its wearing quali- 
ties cannot be surpassed. But pure linen has two 
drawbacks: its high price and its tendency to 
wrinkle easily. Hence muslin and cotton are gen- 
erally substituted for it in everyday use. But 
for a table it is the ideal fabric, and it is pro- 
duced for that purpose in three weaves — plain 
damask, figured and checked. In damask linen the 








| pattern stands out distinctly; that quality is ow- 


ing to the plan of light and shade that is followed 
in the weave. 

Linen adulterated with cotton becomes fuzzy 
with wear, and even when new has not the finish 
of pure linen. To detect the adulteration roll a 
portion of the goods between the thumb and the 
forefinger. The simple moisture test also is effec- 
tive: linen absorbs moisture almost immediately ; 
cotton does not. Crash is a strong, coarse-lined 
cloth of plain weave. Linen crash is used for cup 
towels, a coarser variety for kitchen towels ; dam- 
ask, huck and a combination of fabrics of that 
kind are manufactured for face towels. Grass 
cloth, also used for cup towels, is a fine, smooth 
linen woven in white and colored checks. Bath 
towels are generally of cotton. Art linen is made 
of round, hard-twisted threads. Chinese grass 
linen is a fine, lustrous linen used for embroidery 
foundations and delicate dresses. 


WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 
Woolens ‘and worsteds make up another class 
of staple fabrics. Woolens are made from carded 
wool and are usually Soft-woven; worsteds, most 
of which are hard-woven, are made from combed 















wool. In the manufacture of wool the process of 
carding disentangles and collects all the fibres, 
of whatever length, and thus differs from comb- 
ing, in which the longer fibres only are collected, 
whereas the short ones are combed away. Combing 
lays the long fibres parallel for spinning; carding 
uses fibres of various lengths. Serges, which are 
worsteds, are woven of combed wool and are com- 
paratively hard, tough and springy; they are of 
medium weight or heavy, fine or coarse, close or 
loose woven. They have a distinct twill; some 
have a rather smooth surface, others a cheviot, or 
rough, finish. 

.A fine, irregular twill distinguishes cashmere 
and Henrietta cloth, which are often adulterated 
with cotton. Broadcloth is a fine woolen fabric with 
a@ shiny surface; the better grades are woven 
with a twilled back. Whipcord is a worsted cloth 
with a small, prominent twill; covert, a twill- 
woven material sometimes sheared to imitate 
whipeord. Diagonal has prominent ridges that-run 
diagonally. 

Voile and like materials are light-weight woolen 
fabrics of plain weave. Kersey is a heavy, closely 
woven cloth with a smooth, glossy finish. Beaver 
is like kersey, but it has a longer nap on the out- 
side and a soft, thick nap inside. Lady’s cloth, a 
fine wool flannel slightly napped, closely resem- 
bles broadcloth. Merino is a thin fabric made of 
fine sheep’s wool; mohair, a glossy material of 
great durability made from the wool of the Angora 
goat and woven with a silk, wool, worsted or cot- 
ton warp, according to the grade. Alpaca, which 
is used in warm climates for light coatings, has 
almost the glossy brightness of silk. Both mohair 
and alpaca have to a marked degree the property 
of not retaining dust. Among other woolen fabrics 
are crape cloth, nun’s veiling, albatross, flannel 
and poplin. 


TWEEDS AND HOMESPUNS 
Tweeds and homespuns are made of wool spun 
by hand and, many of them, woven on hand looms. 
They are coarse in texture and unfinished in ap- 
pearance, but they wear well. Scotland and Ireland 
are noted for producing them. The well-known 
Harris tweeds, which come from an island north 
of Seotland, are made by an old and interesting 
method in the cottages of the crofters. After the 
fabric has been woven it is milled, or felted, by 
the workers’ bare feet. The dyeing is done in pots 
in the old way; until recently the dyes were ob- 
tained from broom, heather moss, lich and 





that can be washed and those that cannot. The 
wash silks are numerous—India, crépe de Chine, 
wash satin, bathing silk and satin, pongee and 
others. Because of its costliness silk is often adul- 
terated. Taffeta is a good example of plain-weave 
silk; foulard, of twilled weave. Grosgrain is a 
eorded silk. Poplins and bengalines have wool, 
not silk, for the filling. The smooth, lustrous sur- 
face of satin, as seen in crépe meteor, charmeuse 
and other delicate silken fabrics, is the perfection 
of weaving. 
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A SHARP RAZOR 


OST of the razor hones now in use are 
M artificial, being made of powerful abra- 
sives, such as emery, corundum, artificial 
corundum and carbide of silicon. They are either 
rich in abrasive, in which case they are fast in 
action, or they are diluted with some soft, fine 
powder that makes them slower. Some have what 
is called a firm bond, in which the same particles 
of abrasive are used repeatedly and in time be- 
come dulled or broken into smaller fragments, so 
that the hone becomes glazed and loses its abrasive 


A cross section of an old, 

heavy razor. This razor 

was ground on a very 
large wheel 


The razor of to-day 
has a lighter blade. 
This cross section is 
exaggerated to show 
the bevel 


When the strop alone is 
used its tendency is to 
make an edge like this 


Honing the blade takes the 
cheeks off 
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action completely. Others—those that have a soft 
bond—wear off in use and do not glaze. They can 
be used down through the whole stone like the 
natural-rock hones; but their abrasives are more 
powerful and, if they lie loose on the hone, they 
will make small nicks in the edge of the razor. The 
ideal hone is soft enough not to glaze and hard 
enough not to lose too many particles of abra- 
sive. 

The fast-cutting hones must not be used too 
long; otherwise they leave a wire edge. Barbers 
use them to save time, and amateurs, too, can use 
them if they will observe the precaution to use a 
very light stroke, and to feel of the edge. during 
the honing and stop when they reach the old edge. 
The old edge is a shaving edge and feels smooth 
when drawn across the finger nail. When the hone 
has cut down to that edge the blade will stick on 
the nail, and then it is time to stop. 

Some of the fast-cutting hones are surprisingly 
coarse in grit and not at all like the old idea of 
what a good hone should be. Great care is needed 
to use a light stroke and to stop in time; but if 
that is done, the edge will be free from any detect- 
able roughness and will strop to a good shaving 
edge. 

The man who lacks the skill necessary to use a 
fast hone will choose either a slow, fine artificial 
hone or a natural-rock hone. A slow artificial hone 
made of fine abrasive mixed with clay or porcelain 
and baked will glaze in time, but it will last for a 
considerable period and will cut faster than the 
natural-rock hones. 

The natural-rock hones are somewhat slower 
than the artificial and are less handy to use, because 
they must be wet with water, lather or oil, whereas 
| the artificial hones can be used dry. Some natural- 
| rock hones must be rubbed with a small rubbing 
stone to raise a paste on the surface. On the other 
hand, the natural-rock hones have a definite char- 
acter easy to learn, and they neither glaze nor 
form a wire edge. The best of the natural-rock 
hones is the Belgian, also known as the German 
| razor hone. It is a soft, fine stone composed of 
| yellow garnet embedded in a matrix of soft, fine 
| Silicate. It is supported by a backing of slate that 
| occurs naturally at the edge of the seams and is 








other native plants. 
A curious characteristic of that kind of tweed is 
its smell of peat smoke, which it acquires during 


the weaving from the reek in the crofters’ cabins. : 


The ordinary Harris tweed that is sold in this 
country is made in factories in the south of Scot- 
land. The light, natural-colored Scottish tweeds 
come from the island of St. Kilda, which stands, 
wild and barren, in mid-ocean ; and as it is entirely 
devoid of dye-making plants the workers manage 
without dyes. The industry is supported by the 
nobility, and the fabrics are fashionable and high- 
priced. 

Silks may be divided into two classes — those 





c ted to the slabs of yellow stone that are cut 
from the middle of the seams. The Belgian hone 
has a good “bite” on the razor, its texture is fine 
and homogeneous, it imparts a good shaving edge, 
and the surface is always the same. It is also a 
useful hone for pocket knives. The only attention 
it needs is to be rubbed now and then with another 
hone to remove grease and give it a good bite. 
The American oilstones have a coarse texture 
but a fine-grit abrasive. They are an almost pure 
silt of silica cemented to a rock of different char- 
acter by spring water. The Washita oilstone, found 
in Arkansas and Ohio, is too rough as it is sold, 
but after it has been rubbed smooth on coarse 
emery cloth and has been oiled it produces an 











edge so smooth that one can sometimes shave 
with the honed razor without stropping it. 

There are three hones that give a very fine edge 
to the razor but are too slow to be generally use- 
ful. One is the finest of the Arkansas oilstones 
used by jewelers; the second is a slate hone used 
by manufacturers to follow a coarse emery stone; 
and the third is an artificial hone made of rouge. 
The last can be identified by the way it sheds its 
color, like a cake of water-color paint. 

There is a hone found in Makassar that is not 
generally known in America, though it is a superb 
hone and is imported in considerable quantities. 
It is a green limestone with an abrasive that is 
probably some form of silica, and is used by Chi- 
nese barbers. It can usually be had in towns 
where there are Chinese merchants. The price is 
fifteen to fifty cents, as compared with a much 
higher price for the Belgian hone, which is no 
better. It is always rubbed first with a smaller 
hone to form a powder. The best are those that 
have a fine, even texture without a pattern. 

Having chosen your hone, the next thing you 
should learn is how to sharpen your razor. There 
should be two steps: putting the bevel on with the 
hone and polishing the bevel on the strop. The 
strop has a yielding surface that rounds the edge 
to a fresh cutting edge after every shave, but it 
has too little abrasive action to cut away the whole 
bevel. When a razor has been stropped for some 
time without being honed it will be found that the 
strop has rounded the edge out of reach. After 
that it will sharpen the razor but slowly and with 
uncertainty, because it has to cut off the whole 
surface to get at the edge. That puts work on the 
strop that the hone will do more quickly. 

The function of the hone is to keep the bevel 
flat. It need not put on a very fine edge, because 
a hone that will do that must be so fine that it will 
work too slowly. The strop polishes the razor to 
. shaving edge more quickly than the fine-grained 

one. 

The modern razor is tempered very hard and 
responds readily to hone and strop only when the 
bevel is narrow and the edge thin. A good razor 
is so made that its bevel bears on the hone evenly 
from heel to point and remains narrow as it is 
honed back. A razor will do that if it is square at 
the end and has a thin edge, a straight bevel and 
a@ properly forged back. A razor will not do it if 
it has a thick edge, a bevel that curves like the 
bottom of a skate, a round point or a back so 
forged that it is convex on one side of the razor 
and concave on the other. A round point is an 
objection only when the bevel follows it up round 
the curve. An absolutely straight bevel is not 
necessary; a slight curve does no harm. 

For slow honing to a fine edge two hones are 
better than one. The first should be one of the 
standard fine-grained artificial hones wet with oil; 
the other, an Arkansas or Makassar stone. 

A nick in a razor can be honed away on the arti- 
ficial hones. The finer hones cut a nick out very 
slowly, the medium-fine ones more quickly, al- 
though they are likely to make new nicks. It is 
better to be slow and safe than to be swift and sorry. 

The best strop is a long piece of leather that is 
neither shiny nor so oily as to have a “‘drag”’; that 
is, an excessive friction. It should be held rather 
loose. A tight strop is safer ifthe razor is honed 
only at long intervals ; but if it is honed often, there 
is no danger of rounding the edge out of reach, 
and the loose strop is quicker. The canvas strop 
acts as a quicker and rougher polisher, but it is not 
necessary. A good leather strop is indispensable 
and should be chosen with care by trying it ata 
barbers’ supply shop. A thin ‘strop may have just 
as good a surface as a thick one and costs less; 
but it should have no handle, because then it can 
be bent up in the middle to keep the edges from 
being cut. A shiny strop can be improved by wet- 
ting. it with water and rubbing up the grain with a 
cloth. 

The secret of keeping a razor in order is first to 
get one that will lie flat on the hone and keep a 
narrow bevel, then to have one or two good hones 
and a strop of good quality and to buy a new one 
as often as the old one gets out of order. 
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How to Solder 


It is in the Family Page for January 
es 


THE ROAD TO FORTUNE 


HE easiest way to prepare for this new game 

is to take a strip of paper long enough to 

reach almost across the room; and if two 
connecting rooms can be used, so much the better. 
With a yardstick and a soft pencil or a wax crayon, 
draw crosswise heavy lines on the paper, so as to 
divide it into sections ten or twelve inches long. 
Draw a line lengthwise through the middle of the 
paper and number each space, putting the odd 
numbers on one side and the even ones on the 
other. Draw a colored line across the paper about 
a third of the distance from the end where the 
numbers begin. 

Write a number of “fortunes” on pieces of 
paper, and fold them and number a part of them 
to correspond with the numbers on the strip of 
paper. 

If possible, get a flat stick about the size of a 
common lath and as long as the paper. If you 
cannot get one stick that is long enough, tack 
three or four laths together. 

When you are ready to play the game unroll the 
paper and spread it on the floor; then place the 
stick in the middle of it, lengthwise, and see that 
the paper is smooth. 

The players start at the end numbered 1 and 
try to walk on the lath, keeping their feet so close 
together that the heel of one foot touches the toes 
of the other. Each player must notice which square 
the toe of his foot is in when he steps off the stick, 
for that number contains his fortune. Those who 
step off in the first third marked off by the colored 
line have to pay a forfeit or do some special stunt. 
Those who reach the end without stepping off 
are allowed to put their hands into a box and 
draw out a fortune; they also win as a prize @ 
doughnut or an apple. The game makes plenty 
of fun, for everyone can play it, and it is not too 
boisterous for the house. 
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Among the Christmas Gifts 


For the grown-ups or the nearly grown-ups, a Kodak for pictures 
of the post card size, 34 x 54 inches. It is familiarly known to hun- 
dreds of thousands of enthusiasts as the ‘“‘3A’’. It makes the largest 
picture available in “ pocket photography”. The 34 will really go 
into. the side pocket of almost any coat. Frankly, however, itis more 
conveniently carried in an overcoat pocket—or slung over the shoul- 
der in a case. Excise war tax and all, the Junior model, with a fine 
Rapid Rectilinear lens, sells at $24.64—and with the Kodak Anastig- 
mat f.7.7 lens, at $30.62. There are other more expensive models— 
all have the Kodak simplicity—and they all make good pictures. 





A gift for the one who already has a larger Kodak—the Vest Pocket. 
You don’t carry a Vest Pocket Kodak—you wear it, like a watch. It is 
always ready to picture the unexpected and the unusual. The price, includ- 
ing the excise war tax, is $9.49, 





For the boy or girl in high school—the No. 1 Kodak Junior. 
There’s always room for it in the pocket, and the Kodak story of 
the school days is one that not only gives fun in the making but in 
its album form becomes a permanent delight to the whole family. 
The price of the No. 1 Autographic Kodak Junior is $16.67, includ- 
ing the excise war tax. 





For the little folks—a No. 0 Brownie. Thése little cameras have good 
lenses and shutters and finders, and use the same film and make the same size 
pictures as the Vest Pocket Kodak. You will be astonished by the good 
work they do; you will be even more astonished at the intelligent way in which 
a youngster of seven or eight will go about picture-making with a No. 0 
Brownie. The price, including war tax, is $2.86. 





This page gives only a hint of the Kodak and Brownie line—there'are Brownies for pictures of 
every size that Kodaks make, and there are Kodaks with high speed shutters and rapid lenses— 
there are folding Brownies as well as box Brownies—but they all have one common characteristic— 
they make good pictures. And all Kodaks (except Stereo and Panoram,) and*all fo/ding Brownies 
have something’ else in common—they are Autographic, and when used with Autographic film 
provide for the instant titling of every negative at the time it is made. And the Autographic costs 
no more than other film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocHesrer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Tbk any questions you wish 
0 | ebout he contents of us page 
They wil be gladly answered. 








GIRLS’ PAGE #@ DECEMBER 








Hddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTONMASS. 











CHRISTMAS CANDLELIGHT 


GROUP of girls settled cosily round the fire 

A were putting the finishing touches to the 

Christmas gifts that they were making. One 

girl who had brought no workbag spoke in answer 
to a question: 

“Last year I made a new friend in the town 
where I spent the fall. When I left for home just 
before Christmas, Anne came to say good-by and 
brought me a tall red candle lettered in gold with 
a Christmas blessing that she herself had written. 
She then told me that it was an ancient custom to 
light a candle on Christmas Eve just before mid- 
night, to say a prayer and to open the house door 
wide to welcome the Christ Child as He went 
through the world looking for open homes 
and hearts that were truly welcoming. 

“At home on Christmas Eve the family 
assembled to light Anne’s candle. We 
opened the hall door so that the light 
shone out into the starlight as we said 
our prayer in silence and waited for the 
church chimes to strike midnight. As 
the last stroke died away we wished one 
another a merry Christmas on the first 
moment of Christmas Day, and we felt 
as if that little ceremony shared by us 
all had given us a sort of right and fresh 
mood about Christmas—which means in 
spirit, doesn’t it, the most welcoming, 
warm-hearted day of the whole year? So 
for this Christmas I’m going to give every- 
one of you a red candie. I’ve put Anne’s 
Christmas verse on each, and you’ll know 
that I am giving you her idea for Christ- 
mas.”’ 

This stanza was lettered on the crim- 
son candles that came on the day before 
Christmas: 

As in the blesséd Christ Child’s name 
This sacred wax shall feed the flame, 
So let my heart its fires begin 

And light the Heavenly Pilgrim in. 
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THE GIFT YOU HAVE 
FORGOTTEN 


FEW days before Christmas you 
A may find that you have no gift 

for some one whom you wish to 
remember. With a little cotton batting 
and muslin, @ spool of crochet cotton and 
some attractively colored Japanese silk 
you can, in a day or two, make a pin- 
cushion that will delight your friend. The 
illustration shows a crocheted design. 
Two such pieces are all you need for the 
top and the bottom of the cushion. 

Row 1.—Chain six, join, chain three 
and double crochet into the ring so made. 
Repeat that eighteen times; then join 
with a slip stitch. 

Row 2.—Chain nine, double crochet into 
the third stitch of the first row, chain six 
and double crochet into the fifth stitch. 
Repeat that seven times, skipping one 
stitch of the first row each time; then 
with a slip stitch join the eighth chain to 
the third stitch made at the beginning of 
that row. 

Row 3.—Slip stitch two stitches to bring 
the thread into the middle of the loop in 
the second row; chain three, double cro- 
chet twice into the opening of the loop, 
chain six and double crochet three times 
into the next loop. Repeat that eight 
times; then chain six and join to the third stitch 
made at the beginning of the row. 

Row 4.—Two slip stitches and one single crochet 
into the opening of the third row. In the same 
opening, two double crochets, two treble crochets, 
two double crochets and one single crochet. Re- 
peat that nine times into the other nine openings. 

The outside row is made of filet crochet. To 
crochet the design chain thirteen, single crochet 
into the seventh stitch, chain two, single crochet 
into the ninth stitch, chain two, single crochet into 
the eleventh stitch, chain two, single crochet. into 
the thirteenth stitch, chain five, turn, and con- 
tinue in the same way until you have completed 
the first square. Then chain eight and with a slip 
stitch fasten the square to the middle of a petal 
of the fourth row. Make the second square in the 
same way; then make eight more similar squares, 
fastening each square to a petal. 

When you have finished the tenth square fasten 
the thread, but leave a short length of it loose. 





Fasten that length to the first square; then tie to 
the one unattached petal the corner of that square 
which comes next to the fourth row. 

Crochet a similar design for the under side of 
the cushion. 

Now cut from muslin two round pieces one half 
inch larger in diameter than the crocheted circles, 
stitch them into the form of a bag, stuff the bag 
with cotton batting and sew up the open side. 

Silk that is soft colored—such as pale yellow or 
old rose—will make the most attractive covering. 
You will need one quarter yard of it. Sew the ends 
of the silk piece together, gather as tight as pos- 
sible one long side of the piece, slip the muslin 
cushion inside and gather the other side of the silk. 

To join the crocheted circles tie together several 
of the squares at their unattached corners; then 











slip the covered cushion between the circles and 
fasten the remaining squares. Pull out, through 
the meshes in the crocheted work, any extra full- 
ness of the silk, so that it will form puffs. 


°°: 
DISTINCTIVE HAIR ORNAMENTS 


can set off an evening frock so well as a 

becoming arrangement of the hair, or that 

few can so mar an otherwise faultless attire as 
hair that is untidy or overdressed. 

Attractive ways in which to arrange and ornament 

the hair are numerous. So are unattractive ways; 


Me girls do not realize that few things 


but if you follow a few fundamental rules, you are 
not likely to go wrong. Observe the law of balance. 
In Fig. 1 there are two flower ornaments of the 
same kind. If one were showy and large and the 
other small and simple, the whole arrangement 
of the hair would appear lopsided. Of course you 
do not always have to divide the ornaments into 
pairs in order to preserve the beauty of balance. 
In Fig. 3, for example, the cluster of flowers crowns 
the head. If it were hung farther down, it would 
look absurd and clumsy. Also, if the hair were 


piled too high behind, not only would the arrange- 


ment appear cumbersome and badly balanced, 
but the flower ornament would be less effective. 

Simplicity is essential. It is far better to err on 
the side of a hairdressing that is too plain than 
on the side of one that is too elaborate. For exam- 
ple, look at the comb shown in Fig. 2.. It is of 
shell, pierced and patterned like lace, and worn 
with the hair simply rolled back and knotted. If 
the comb were ornamented with cheap, imitation 
jewels, or if the hair were puffed and frizzed, the 
result would be vulgarity. 

Fig. 2 shows an undecorated comb, but it is pos- 
sible to retain simplicity with ornamented combs. 
Fig. 4 is an example of that. 

Use nothing that is not in itself effective. Vital 
color, contrasting shades, a striking outline, all 
controlled by the principles already indicated— 
those are the things that you should study to ob- 
tain. In Fig. 4 you see a plain shell comb, with a 
wide top ornamented with flower-trimmed galloon. 
The comb is in itself attractive; so is the galloon. 
If either were ugly or uninteresting, it would spoil 
the other. 

Place the ornament where it is most needed. In 
Fig. 5 the only decoration is a bandeau of flowers. 
It seems so simple as to be unimportant; but if it 
were removed, the line of the head would appear 
unfinished. 

A crisp, luminous quality is essential to distine- 
tive hairdressing; nothing is more out of place 
than hair ornaments that have grown shabby or 
soiled. If you are going to decorate a comb with 
gold or silver lace, see that the lace is fresh, not 
tarnished. If you wish to use flowers and leaves, 
you may choose either vivid or pale shades,—a 
good soft color has as much character as a good 
strong one,—but all should be clean and fresh. 

Now note how the special qualities that have 
been indicated enter into each style. Fig. 2 is bal- 
anced as well as simple, for, although the comb 
shows on one side only, the roll of the hair takes 
care of the other side. The same is true of Fig. 4. 
Figs. 1 and 3 have not only balance but simplicity, 
discrimination and piquancy. Though the chief 
feature of Fig. 5 is the way in which the imaginary 
graceful line round the ears is accented, the whole 
head conforms to symmetry, effectiveness and 
simplicity. 

To make one of the flowers shown in Fig. 1 fold 
lengthwise and then double several strips of narrow 








ribbon—each strip three or four inches long—of 
the desired color. Sew the ends to a round centre 
made of fringed silk, then stitch to the centre the 
point in each ribbon where the fold was made. 
You may make two large flowers of the same color, 
or you may make four smaller ones of contrasting 
colors and place two on each side of the head. 
Pink and blue—provided that the shades are soft 
—harmonize; so do yellow and light green or 
lavender; deep rose combined with soft pink is 
also effective. The centres of the flowers may be 
of pale yellow silk, or you may gather small 
pieces of gold or silver lace and use them. Ar- 
range each pair of flowers with one or two leaves 
cut from dull green taffeta or velvet and glue each 
group to the top of a large shell hairpin. For two 





flowers of. the same color, an unusual shade—for 
example, flame color or peacock blue—is very 
effective. Picot-edge ribbon of changeable silk, or 
ribbon that has a different color on the two sides, 
is also distinctive. 

The flowers shown in Fig. 3 are made in the 
same way but a good deal smaller. Use light blue 
ribbon for the petals; then cut out green leaves 
and paste a small piece of wire to the under side 
of every leaf. Sew the leaves and the flowers to a 
strip of net and glue the net to the top of a curved 
comb. White flowers with silver-lace centres are 
also pretty, and they carry out admirably the 
principle of clean, glittering hair ornaments. 

Imitation roses are always attractive. Those 
shown in Fig. 5 are of a new kind that are flatter 
than the old. Cut out small disks of ecrinoline and 
cover them with narrow folds of silk. To do that 
fasten a small piece of silk to the centre of a disk; 
that represents the centre of the flower. Then 
double another piece of silk into a fold, place it 
close to the centre piece, and sew it on securely, 
working from the centre of the disk to the outer 
edge. Add enough similar folds to cover the disk, 
placing them irregularly. The finished fiower 
should show a flat centre surrounded by folds of 
silk. As you sew on the outer folds draw the loose 
ends round to the under side of the disk and fasten 
them there. Then make leaves, and sew the flowers 
and the leaves to a bandeau top. 

The comb in Fig. 4 is ornamented with silver 
lace. Choose a piece of lace and wire it to the top 
of the comb. Use fine dressmakers’ wire, and fol- 
low carefully the irregular outline of the lace. 
Fasten one piece of wire along the edges; then 
tighten the whole by sewing strips of wire, placed 
upright, to the back of the lace flare—that is, to 
the side of the comb that will not be seen. Since 
so much of the lace must show, it is important to 
select a pretty design. Avoid laces that are of 
large pattern and ornate; delicate, simple designs 
are the best. Rose and fern patterns are usually 
good; so are patterns that show such simple 
motifs as sprays, dots and clusters. 

‘If you prefer, you may use plain gold-embroid- 
ered net, or net that is embroidered in gold or 
silver and some dull, soft shade like lavender. Or 
you may use embroidered lace combined with a 
thin strip of flower-trimmed galloon. Gather a 
piece of narrow gold or silver lace into a frill; 
glue the frill to the top of the comb and glue the 
galloon across the edge of the lace where it is 
attached to the comb. Choose sheer, bright lace 
and allow only a very thin strip to show. The 
flowers on the galloon should be of delicate color 
—apple green or yellow for combination with 
gold lace, blue or lavender for combination with 
silver. 

The suggestions here given may seem to involve 
considerable expense. In reality they do not, for 
you can usually obtain remnants of everything 
that you will need—ribbons, taffeta or velvet, 











embroidered lace and silk—at a moderate price. 
Moreover, your mother’s sewing bag may prove a 
valuable source of supplies. 
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NO MORE “APPROPRIATE” 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


N “appropriate” Christmas gift is often a dis- 
A mal failure, because what you select as 
especially suitable to a certain person is 
likely to be something that is associated with the 
recipient’s business or age—things that most per- 
sons like to forget once in a while. 

Make the experiment of giving gifts that your 
friends do not expect. For example, in- 
stead of giving your grandmother some 
such “help to the aged” as bed socks, a 
hot-water bag or a cushion for the base 
of the spine, give her silk stockings or 
some stylish and becoming neckwear. 
Grandfather may be pleased with new 
cuff links or a novel. If you have a friend 
who likes to go to parties and who spends 
a good deal of time over her clothes, give 
her an edition of some good book or a 
print from one of the old masters. She 
probably is very tired of always receiv- 
ing frills and fripperies, and so will wel- 
come a more substantial gift. 

You can follow the same principle when 
you give gifts to those who are not inti- 
mate friends. For example, do not give 
the dressmaker a sewing basket; see how 
a flask of delicate toilet water will please 
her. 

It is a good plan, however, to give gifts 
that are identified with yourself, for that 
will lend personality to the act. If you 
can cook well, send some friend who likes’ 
sweets a spicy Christmas cake attrac- 
tively packed, or a boxful of homemade 
fudge; if you can do fancy sewing, em- 
broider a sheer handkerchief with the 
initials of the person who is to receive 
the gift; if you live on a farm, send a pot 
of honey or a jar of your own preserves. 

Finally, if you are going to spend a 
considerable sum of money on a gift, let 
the person who is to have the present 
choose it. That may spoil the surprise, 
but since it will assure satisfaction all 
round it is really a most considerate and 
sensible thing to do. 
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AN EASY WAY TO BIND 
MAGAZINES 


HERE are two faults with the ordi- 

nary home methods of binding mag- 

azines: either the work is difficult 
or it is ineffective, so that the completed 
volume opens stiffly and will not lie flat. 
There is one method, however, that has 
neither of those faults. 

Lift up the points of the wire staples 
and remove the advertising pages from 
that side. Tear out the advertising pages 
from the side where the staples were put 
in. Remove all loose paper that adheres 
to the back edge, and then drive in and 
reclinch the staples, but not too tight. 
Place your first magazine on a table with 
the back toward you and a little over the 
edge. Under the staples place two pieces 
of inch-wide canvas or linen four or five 
inches longer than the thickness of the completed 
volume will be, so that at least two inches of each 
piece lies under the magazine. Push a wooden 
wedge through the back between the booklets, 
close to one staple and near the middle of the 
magazine. Turn up one canvas strip and bind it 
to the staple by passing a big needle, threaded 
with stout, waxed linen thread, through the can- 
vas into the split made by the wedge, round the 
staple and out through the canvas again, making 
four or five such turns. Then bind on the other 
strip in the same manner. 

When you place your next magazine the staples 
may not come directly over those in the first, but 





the width of the canvas strip will take care of 
that. It is wise to put a mark across the back of 
all of the magazines opposite the staples before 
you pile them into place. Then you can see where 
to start the canvas so that without being twisted 
sidewise it will cover all the marks, 

When you have bound all the magazines to- 
gether, pry open slightly with a screw driver the 
exposed staples on each side; then pull the ends 
of the canvas strip through until the strip fits 
snug. That will pucker the ends a little, but the 
puckering will do no harm. Paste securely on the 
back edge of the volume a piece of linen or cotton, 
and let it dry. If you have a printer’s paper cutter, 
you can do a neat job of trimming. 

Next cut four pieces of cardboard,’each piece 
one quarter of an inch longer and wider than 
your volume. Lay one piece under the cloth strips 
so that it projects equally over the ends and the 
front edge of the volume. Paste the strips down 
well; then paste another piece of cardboard on 
top, thus securing the strips firmly between the 
two. Use the paste liberally. Turn the book over 
and repeat the operation with the other cover. 

Now cut a piece of cloth large enough to cover 
the complete book and to lap one inch over the 
edge all round. Paste a strip of stout paper down 
the inside of the part that will be at the back, and 
then paste the cloth firmly on the cardboard. 

Some strong white paper twice the size of your 
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A word to parents 


about soap 


If you have a boy you know how 
hard it is for him to keep clean. 
You consider it very important; 
to him it seems very unimpor- 
tant. You have to send 

away from the table occasionally 
to “wash his hands.” 


-Goblin’s the — a for boys. It 
gets them thro d job quickly; 
they'll like that fen and when they 
are through they will be begged 
clean. Goblin lathers freely in either 
cold or hard water. Its effect upon 
the skin is soothing, leaving it soft 
and smooth with a velvety feeling 
which boys like. 

Goblin is composed of pure, fine ingre- 
dients that are espe- 
cially effective against 
the worst forms of 


dirt, grease and stain. 
It is free from artifi 
cial coloring matter. 


Buy Goblin at your 
grocer. If he hasn’t 
it send for a free trial 
size cake. 


Goblin Soap 


Trial Size Cake Free 
CUDAHY, Dept. P, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Please send me trial size cake of Goblin 
































Be prepared to drive off 
enemies to your health by 
keeping Piso’s handy on 
your shelf always ready 
for instant aid, to ward 
off coughs and colds and 
protect both young and 
old from more serious ill- 
ness. It contains no 
opiate. Buy Piso’s today. 
35c at your druggist’s 
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VEST-POCKET LIGHT DAYLO 2 


A handy pocket flash light, measuring only 
1% x 2% inches, about the size and weight 
of a small memorandum book. It consists 
of a quadruple silver-plated case, with 
combination flash and permanent contact, 
the wonderful new tungsten battery and 
Mazda bulb. Extra Batteries 30c., postpaid. 
The “ Daylo” given to Comaanion sub- 
scribers only for one new yearly 
tion and 15 ce . 
will be sold for $1.50. In either case we 
DELIVER FREL anywhere in the U.S. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
aM inue to 


Send for TA AM ig can be au It tells how 
Stammering and Stuttering can be p—~¥- cured by 
the most Advanced Scientific Method in the —_ 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 46 Adelaide. Detroit, Mic 
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CONTINUING THE GIRLS’ PAGE FOR DECEMBER 


page, folded once and pasted on the inside of the 
pasteboard cover—concealing the turned-in edges 
| of the cloth cover—and about a quarter of an inch 
| out on the first page, makes a good flyleaf. 

Paste on the outside a cover chosen from among 
those that you have removed. Let the completed 
book dry under a smooth board and a heavy weight. 

If you have done the work carefully, you will 
find the volume as easy to open as were any of 
the magazines of which it was made. 
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SPECIAL DAYS 


[The eleventh of a series of articles for the 
Sunday-school teacher] 


Tou special days in the Sunday-school year— 


Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving Day, Rally 

Day and others—may be helps or hindrances 
according to the way in which they are used. 
Teachers and pupils alike usually feel that, if the 
oceasion is celebrated in the right spirit and with 
appropriate services and entertainments, there is 
nothing more to be desired. But if the day is to be 
a complete success, it must be considered with 
reference to other days. Otherwise it can easily 
prove a stumblingblock in the course of the year. 

All Sunday-school workers know what prepa- 
ration for a special day means. Much time and 
labor are spent in drills and rehearsals and in 
learning new songs and recitations; the regular 
schedule is abandoned, and all effort is directed 
toward one point. Then, after the day has come 
and gone, the special music is laid aside, the spe- 
cial recitations and services are dismissed from 
memory, and the normal routine begins again. 
The special day, having been duly noticed, is 
sponged from the calendar of the Sunday-school 
year. 

That way of treating Christmas, Easter and 
such occasions is hardly fair to the rest of the 
year or to the occasions themselves. It isolates 
the special day and confines its influence to one 
calendar date. Moreover, it becomes a yearly 
sharp interruption to the regular Sunday-school 
routine. No matter how much earnestness and 
zeal go into both preparation and celebration, the 
occasion fails to add as much as it should to the 
| permanent assets of the Sunday school. 
| The best way to make the influence of the spe- 
| cial day lasting is to have the weekly programme 
; tend somewhat, both in spirit and in practice, 
| toward the next season on tlie Sunday - school 
| calendar and at the same time keep in touch with 
| the season just past. Then the special day will be 
| an integral part of the whole programme of the 
| year instead of a solitary, outstanding date. 

In January, for example, while the Christmas 
story and the Christmas hymns are still being used 
occasionally, begin to prepare, even if slightly, 
for Easter. Make the resurrection thought a part 
of the lesson theme; let the children practice now 
and then an Easter hymn and Easter recitations. 
Link the idea of Christmas and the idea of Easter 
so that the two seasons will appear as they really 
are—consecutive chapters in a great story. Then, 
when the day is past so far as the secular calen- 
dar is concerned, keep it alive in the pupils’ minds. 
At the same time, without abandoning Easter or 
interfering with the regular work of the year, plant 
seeds for the celebration of Children’s Day. 

That method will have several good results. It 
will do away with those periods of nervous activ- 
ity and hurry that at intervals break into the 
eourse of the year and, for the time being, demor- 
alize it. Furthermore, it will add in a practical 
way to the treasures of the school. The stock of 
hymns and sacred songs will be enriehed by se- 
lections with which the pupils, through frequent 
repetition, have become thoroughly familiar. 

Best of all, a helpful continuity of thought and 
effort will be established. The children will learn 
to observe one special day in the light of other 
special days; they will note that their work for 
one season is carried over to become valuable as 
part of the preparation for the next season; they 
will not have to undergo the bewildering experi- 
ence of focusing all their energies on one topic, 
only to drop the subject as soon as they have 
mastered it. Thus the special days, instead of 
being obstructions in the pupils’ course, will be 
mountain tops from which they can view the year. 
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' OTHER IDEAS FOR CHRISTMAS 


N the year now drawing to a close the Depart- 

ment Pages have offered many suggestions that 

might well be acted upon in this busy period of 
preparation for Christmas. Directions for making 
unusual : gifts, descriptions of unique sociables 
and tricks, delectable receipts, suggestions for 
pretty or amusing favors and a host of articles 
telling how to make and do all kinds of other 
things that are entertaining and original, will be 
found in those pages. Here is a list of some of the 
articles, with their dates, and the pages in which 
they appeared: 


A yA wan for Place Cards 





( Jan. 8, 1920 
A Hint for a Savory Supper (Girls’) Jan. 8, 1920 
A Spool Holder (Family) . . Jan. 8, 1920 
The bh House Gems (Family) . Jan. 8, 1920 
The Magic Ring (Boys’) . Feb. 12, 1920 
French Pears ALTA Feb. 12, 1920 
A Four-In-One Wall foniy Feb. 12, 1920 
An Exg Suspended in Water (Girls’) Mar. 11, 1920 
A “‘Mile-A-Minute’’ Yoke (Girls’ Apr. 8, 1920 
A — for Hand _— = 
Gir May 13, 
Dumb Patience ( Girls’) ‘ May 13, 1920 
A Toy Motor Boat (Boys’) May 13, 1920 
Himing Traders tivarntly y) - May 13, 1920, 
Games with Homemade Tops 
(Family) . ‘ May 13, 1920 
Coffee Caramels (Girls’) July 8, 1920 
The String Trick (Girls’) .  . . July 8, 1920 
Cross Stitch (Family -  « Aug. 12, 1920 
A ——— Shower ( amily) Aug. 12, 1920 
The Mystic Mirror (Family Aug. 12, 1920 
The Chalk Dots ere *) Aug. 12, 1920 
Collars and Cuffs of rgandie or Net 
Footing (Girls’) . . Ang. 12, 1920 
A “Your Bent” Sociable (Girls*) . Ang. 12, 1920 
A Homemade Doll’s we aa Aug. 12, 1920 
Bead Embroidery (Girls’) - Sept. 9, 1920 
_— Owlets (Girls’) ‘i Sept. 9, 1920 
tart the Tiekee re Sept. 9, 1920 
Sn Delight en . Sept. 9, 1920 
The Magic (Family) Sept. 9, 1920 


a oe Will Quiekly Disappear 





. Oct. 14, 1920 
The Pin Sled (Boy ‘$’) - «+ Oct. 14, 1920 
The Hospitable Hour (Girls’) : Nov. 11, 1920 
Christmas Cards That Will Pay 
Girls Ov. 11, 1920 
A New Kind of Christmas Giving 
(Family) . = Nov. 11, 1920 
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long. 


349 Broadway 


we will send 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


Many people who have diffi- 
culty in writing with an ordinary 
pen, find in Spencerian Pens that 
responsiveness and pen-ease which 
is born of true pen steel and per- 
fect writing points. 

Spencerian Pens are personal pens. 


A style for every hand-writing. That’s 
why they write so smoothly and last so 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


To enable you to find your style and to 
test the superiortig of 8; 
#0 different 
and a pen holder on receipt 


FAMILY 86658 SSS 771 BESS 


New York 


ian Pens, 
le pens 
10 cents. 





Its populari 


increasing an 


growing children. 


Sold at grocers 





is steadily 
because of 
its purity and wholesomeness 
Postum should always be used 
instead of tea or coffee by 


Children and Grown-ups 


both enjoy the pleasing flavor 
and satisfying invigoration of 


INSTANT — 
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Cuticura Talcum 





Always Healthful 


Reet Snr 


Fascinatingly Fragrant ———— 
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Boutiter s and entertain 


Ha hat. Take out two. Hat is em 
plete with directions and New atalogue ae wonder- 
ful list of startling tricks, for ten cents—coin 

MARTINKA 


> MySriFy 


friends with card 
trieks, jokes, te and magic. 


Bid THIS PHANTOM CARD varem. 
old up cards— Audience sees five. Put the five 












- ” ba ’ Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


Why cough? There’s sure pleasant relief 
‘round the corner at your nearest dealer's. 
Deans, the first menthol cough drops, have just 
the necessary menthol to make breathing easy-stop 
irritation instantly. Effective and very pleasant. 


There is no ingredient so generally used by nose 
and throat specialists as meni $ are as 





d as a prescription. 





MENTHOLATED 


CoucH Drops 


Earn Money 
With a Typewriter 


Hundreds of boys are doing it. You can, 
too. You can buy your own typewriter. A 
genuine $100 Oliver now for only $64. Pay 
only $4 per month. This is the same type- 
writer used by the big concerns. eT 
800,000 sold. Easy to learn. 

We ship it for free trial. Write for catalog and 
our plan. Show it to your par- 
ents. When they see how easy 

it is, they’ll be glad to have you 
earn an Oliver. Write today. 

The OLIVER Tpewriter Gmoany 
19090 a oo? Buliding 























. Marvelous! Sent com- 


or stamps. 
& CO., Inc., Home of wegie: 
Sixth Avenue, 211- B, New York 





HONEY 


Delicious extracted clover, 10 Ibs. delivered 
within 3d postal zone, $3.00. Ask for our 
8 attractive price list on 5, 10 and 60-ib. con 
O. B. our station, larve lots or small. Buckwheat 


pa ‘WILCOX APIARIES, Odessa, N. Y. 





Ask your 





. Johnson’ 


Storekeeper for 


STOVINK ce Basced- eee 


’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, ee. 








ae, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, anto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Go, " ™unzZag °° 
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The otter will be found where the fish are 


PROFITABLE TRAPPING 


III, Beaver and Otter 


ET us now turn our attention to two animals 
[E long known to the fur trade, both of which 
have lustrous coats that command high 
prices. The beaver opened up the North, both east 
and west; the Hudson’s Bay Company trappers 
in their pursuit of beaver were the first explorers 
and settlers, and as the years have passed the 
pursuit has continued, for beaver fur has always 
been fashionable and expensive. Otter fur, too, 
has been in great demand, and in many places the 
twownimals have apparently disappeared. 

In point of fact, however, both animals are more 
numerous than is commonly supposed. The otter 
is sly and a great wanderer; it flees from civili- 
zation, yet often it frequents streams where its 
presence is never suspected and easily eludes 
traps carelessly set for other animals, until per- 
haps an expert trapper comes along, detects the 
signs of its presence ant gets a fine pelt. 

Beaver, having been protected for many years 
in most parts of the country and being hardy 
little animals, are again increasing in many places. 
Flooding meadows is among the least of their 
sins. They undermine fields with their burrows, 
destroy crops of clover and alfalfa, and their 
thinly frozen air holes are dangerous traps for 
stock that ventures out upon the ice in winter. 
Many states now allow landowners to trap beaver 
after obtaining a permit. 

Otter, like their relatives of the weasel tribe 
mink, pekan and ermine, travel over runways, 
down streams, up tributaries and over gaps from 
head water to head water. The circuit usually takes 
about fourteen days. On the way they stop in 
driftwood piles, in dens, in bank holes, where 
with care you may be able to trap them. Wher- 
ever a rivulet or a brook comes into the main 
stream the otter is quite sure to go up the shallows 
fishing or hunting, and a trap in such an inlet is 
likely to make a capture. Moreover, otters ransack 
swamp lands, marshes, alder beds and other near- 
by thickets. 

Their tracks on snow show running jumps and 
slides, which on a hill slope may enable them to 
coast on the snow crust for many yards. They 
emerge from the water through holes in the ice, 
dive through drifts of loose snow, hunt rabbits, 
perhaps dig up a grouse that is caught under the 
snow crust. If overtaken inland, an otter is a 
savage and dangerous brute, whose powerful jaws 
are deadly to most dogs and dangerous to an 
incautious hunter. 

Both beaver and otter are water animals, and 
they frequent the same water trails. Beaver, like 
otter, have their slides where they enter and leave 
the water. Those slides ofi a steep bank will often 
be six to ten feet high and about fifteen inches 
wide. Back from them, on land, trails lead off to 
timber or feeding grounds. The slides, if in use, 
will be damp and smooth. The younger beaver, 
and often the older ones, seem to regard coasting 
on the slides as great sport. Climbing to the top 
they let their flat tails stick out behind them and 
slide down into the water. 

Otter slides may not be such slides as the beaver 
uses; sometimes they are little more than the 
trails, more or less like the slides of mink or 
muskrat, where the otter leaves or enters the 
water, but with signs of fish round them. But 
often the otter, too, delights in sliding for the fun 
of it. He is a rather long-bodied, short-legged ani- 
mal, and his tracks are not far apart. In shape 
the tracks are short and wide, and show five toes. 

A beaver’s front foot is similar to a muskrat’s, 
but its hind foot is broad and long, webbed, with 
four toes and a heel. The tail of the beaver is 
wide and fiat and scaled. Besides grasses, beaver 
eat the bark of willow, cottonwood and other trees. 

The No. 3 is the best trap for otter, the No. 4 
for beaver. In deep water sliding wires should be 
used to drown both animals, and the trap should 
be weighted with stones. Sets in two or three 
inches of water at the foot of slides are good. For 


the otter, make the set a little at one side of the 


slide, not directly in it. Trails or places where 
signs are found are of course good places for sets. 
A break in a beaver dam is a good place, but if 
one beaver is caught there it is likely to frighten 
the others away. 

Both animals are wary and suspicious; therefore 
wade in the water to make sets, or go by boat. 
Leave no sign or scent. As in making mink sets, 
everything should look when the set is made as it 
lid before. For otter a bait of fish that looks in 
the water as if it were alive may work. But the 
otter’s suspicions must not be aroused. 

Visit your traps early in the morning, for if the 
animals are not drowned, they may escape. Direc- 
tions for skinning beaver are to be found in the 
second article of the series Trapping the Fur- 
Bearing Animals, which appeared in the Boys’ 
Page for October, 1919. 

Beaver are found in Canada and in the Northern 
and Western States of the United States. Otter, 
never plentiful anywhere, are found in the Florida 
Everglades, along the Alaska coast, in Quebec 


«G. 
et. 
and the Maritime Provinces and in the Northern 


and Western States. Their range is so wide that 
| they may be found where they are little suspected. 
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Indoor Stunts for Athletes 


They are in the Boys’ Page for January 
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DEVELOPING YOUR UPPER ARM 
“Tinorein the muscles of the trunk are of 


BEAVER 
TRACKS 


more importance, those of the limbs play 

an indispensable part both in work and in 
athletics. Nearly everyone on taking up physical 
training finds that the upper arm requires special 
exercises. 

Light dumb-bells alone will seldom develop the 
upper arm satisfactorily. Heavy dumb-bells and 
bar bells.are effective but not necessary. Your 
own bodily weight will serve the purpose if you 
know how to use it. The two well-known exercises, 
chinning and dipping, will make tremendous bi- 
ceps and triceps if you will make the exercises 
progressive. Ordinarily the person who is training 
works for number of repetitions, and the exercise 
becomes merely an endurance test. The contrac- 
tile power and the bulk of muscle do not increase 
proportionately with endurance; in fact, prolonged 
use of a muscle tends to reduce its size. 

The dip is familiar. With the body straight and 
nearly parallel to the floor sustain your weight on 
your hands and toes. Now bend the arms until you 
can touch your nose to the floor and push back up. 
Go at the exercise with moderation, but in about 
two weeks after you can do it ten times easily 
begin dividing the strain unequally between the 
arms, favoring first one, then the other. Gradually 
make the shift greater until you 
can dip once or twice on either arm 
alone. It is not so hard as it seems 
at first, but by the time you master 
it your triceps will be in good con- 
dition. 

The biceps muscle is used natu- 
rally and thoroughly in chinning a 
bar—that is, when you start from \ P, 


strong enough without being too large for you to 
grasp is all that is necessary, and it is easy enough 
to find a support for it in the house or outbuildings. 

Some athletes who can do the movement thirty 
or forty times have only average-sized arms. They 
would have larger and more powerful muscles if 
they cut the number to fifteen and depended on 
an increase in the weight they lift. Almost any 
boy can chin himself three or four times at the 
first trial, and eight or ten times after a few weeks. 
When you have worked up to twelve or fifteen 
times start the unequal division of strain, as de- 
seribed in the triceps work. Chinning yourself 
with one hand is something of a feat, and, although 
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you may never attain it, training for it will give 
you an extraordinarily strong biceps without any 
risk of injury. Pulling up with both hands, then 
letting down with one as slowly as you can, is 
excellent exercise for the biceps. 

“Resistance’”’ exercises are good for the arms. 
For the biceps of the right arm extend the arm 
downward in front of you, clasp the right hand 
with the left and resist with the left all the way 
while you bend your right elbow and bring the 
right hand to the shoulder. Keep the right upper 
arm stationary against your body. Relax, and re- 
peat the exercise several times. 

For the triceps of the right arm take the position 
in which the preceding exercise ended—that is, 
with the arm closed. Place the left hand on the 
back of the right hand and straighten out the right 
arm against the resistance. It is well to remember 
that in resistance exercises both limbs are work- 
ing when either one is. For that reason the exer- 
cises are easily overdone. But they have two 
advantages: they are easily adapted to measuring 
the strain accurately, and they can be practiced 
anywhere and at any time. 

Static contraction of the upper arm—that is, 
hardening it without moving the arm—can be 
effected by contracting the biceps in opposition to 
the triceps. Some athletes practice such tension 
as an exercise. It makes the muscles extremely 
hard, but it will not give the strength that comes 
irom more natural exercises. The beginner should 
not do any of these exercises more than three or 
four times at first. Add a little every day until 
you can do them a dozen times without strain. 
That is enough. 
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A COMEBACK 


OLL this toy across the floor and it will come 
R back to you. It is made of a small round 

box, such as a baking-powder tin, two heavy 
rubber bands, about half a pound 
of lead for a weight and two small 
sticks, like matches. Fasten the 
rubber bands to each end of the 
weight, punch a hole in the centre 
of each end of the box, thread the 
rubber bands through the holes 
and fasten them with the matches 
on the outside of the box. Ask 





a “dead hang” and completely Nw 4-975 your older brother why the. action 
close the nn by carrying your Weight Match of this toy is a demonstration of 
chin to the top of the bar. You will inertia. 

not need a regular horizontal bar or trapeze for 

the exercise; a piece of gas pipe or any stick that is ee 


THE EXPUNGED FIGURE 


EQUEST a person to write down secretly in 
R a line any number of figures he may choose 
and to add them together as units. When he 
has dove that tell him to subtract the sum from 
the line of figures originally set down; then ask 
him to strike out any figure (other than zero) he 
pleases and to add the remaining figures in the 
line together as units (as in the first instance) and 
inform you of the result; then you will tell him the 
figure he has struck out. 
Suppose, for example, the figures put down are 








THE GAME OF CHECKERS 
End Games 


HE game of checkers has been so thoroughly 

analyzed that expert players know the an- 

swer to almost every move. It is best for boys, 
| however, to confine themselves to two or three 
simple rules of play and to solving representative 
end games. As a rule it is a good plan to work 
into the middle of the board, for a man in that 
position can move in either direction, whereas a 
man at the side can move only forward. Try for 
a king as soon as possible. When you have gained 
a distinct advantage in number of men make as 
many exchanges as you can to reduce the game 
at once to the condition of an end game. Then if 
you know the solution of some of the checker 
problems, you will be on the lookout for combina- 
tions of which you can take advantage. 


No.1 





Black Side 
Reference Board, show- 
ing how the squares are 
numbered. 


Black 
White to play and win. 
18-15, 10-14, 22-18, 14-17, 25-21, 
17-22, 29-25, 22-29, 30-25, 29- 
22, 15-11, 22-15, 8-4, 15-8, 4-18. 
White wins. 


| ‘ No.8 
White 





Black 
Black to play and win. 
18-22, 25-18, 23-27, 32-23, 13-17, 
21-7, 6-10, 15-6, 8-31, 24-15, 12- 
26, 30-23. Then 2-27. Black 
wins. 


Black 
Black to play and win. 
2-6, 25-22, 7-10, 22-17, 11-15, 4- 
8, 15-18, 8-11, 18-22, 11-7, 22- 
25. 7-14. Now play 25-21,and 
white has to give away 
two men. Black wins. 


The following end games are to be worked out 
and studied, and to make them useful for study 








the last move or two of the games has been pur- 
posely left out. If you can see at a zlance what 
those moves will be, you can feel certain that you 
are progressing. 


No.5 
White 





Black 
Black to play and win. 
15-10, 22-17, 10-7, 5-1. 6-9, 17- 
18, 9-5, 1-6, 5-1. Then 6-9. 
Black wins. 


Black 
Black to play and win. 
8-7, 16-12, 7-10, 12-8, 26-30. 
Black wins. 


No.7 
White 





Black 
Black to play and win. 
2-6, 19-15, 12-16, 31-26, 16-19. 
Black wins. 27-23, 16-12, 23-19. Black 
wins. 
No.8 No.9 
White White 


Black 
Black to play and win. 
28-27, 20-16, 3-7, 12-8, 7-3, 8-4, 





Black 
Black to play and win. 
10-15, 11-8, 15-11, 8-4, 11-16. 
Black wins. 


Black 
Black to play and win. 
2-6, 30-25, 27-28, 25-22, 6-10, 
a18-9, 10-14, 9-5, 23-26. Black 
wins. 
a—If 22-17, 28-18, 13-9, 18- 
14, black wins. 








A beaver can cut down a good-sized tree 


76542; those added together as units make a total 
of 24; deduct 24 from the first line and 76518 re- 
main; if 5, the centre figure, be struck out, the 
total will be 22. 1f 8, the first figure, be struck out, 
19 will be the total. 

In order to ascertain which figure has been 
struck out, you make a mental sum one multiple 
of 9 higher than the total given. If 22 be given as 
the total, then 3 times 9 are 27, and 22 from 27 shows 
that 5 was struck out. If 19 be given, that sum de- 
ducted from 27 shows 8. Should the total be a mul- 
tiple of 9, as 18, 27, 36, then 9 has been expunged, 
With very little practice any person can perform 
the trick rapidly. ° 


A PEEP-SHOW BOX 


OR a rainy-day or convalescent amusement 
F try a peep-show box, made on the plan of 

the big sugar Easter eggs that have little 
views inside them. An ordinary candy box will 
answer, if one of sufficient length and height is 
chosen. Cut out most of the top of the lid, and 
paste over the opening a piece of thin, strong 
white paper for a “skylight.” Paint or paper the 
floor of the box green or brown and the sides gray 
or blue, for ground and sky, with perhaps a dain- 
tily colored bit of landscape cut from a post card 
at the end to suggest distance. From your collec- 
tion of old holiday cards cut out little figures, 
flowers and animals, leaving a small flap by which 
each can be gummed into place on the floor or the 
side of the box, and thereby be made apparently 
to stand alone. 

Arrange the figures or groups to form a pleasing 
vista when viewed through the peep hole, which 
should be cut in the end of the box or the lid, or 
through both, according to the type of box. Tiny 
houses, trees, and so forth, can be gummed to 
the sides of the box in such a way as to project 
obliquely, or like the wings of a stage. Keep the 
best things for the back end, where the dye 
focuses with greatest ease. A bit of mirror glued 
to the floor for a lake, or artfully arranged to re- 
flect a part of the scene, will add to the effect. 

Charming Christmas groups can be made with 
little trees, holly decorations and Santa Claus 
figures, and equally pretty are the egg and rabbit 
combinations that can be made from a collection 
of Easter cards. With larger space—for example, 
a child’s shoe box—a favorite fairy tale can be 
prettily illustrated. ° 

Such boxes make pleasant surprises for holidays 
and birthdays, and they also afford muclr enjoy- 
ment to the child who can help cut out, paste and 
suggest the arrangement of groups, even if older 
and more cautious fingers have to manage the 
more difficult details. 

The matter ofdighting is one of great interest, 
especially to the young builder. Strong daylight 
through the paper “sky” is good, but the night 
lights are still better when the box is held just 
under the lamp or gaslight or the electric-light 


bulb. 
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TIDDLEDYWINKS BASEBALL 


IDDLEDYWINKS baseball is amusing for 

a stormy afternoon or for an evening party. 

The dining-room table, covered with a silence 
cloth or a thick shawl, is the diamond. Small glass 
cups represent home plate, first, second and third 
bases. One of the small white tiddledywinks coun- 
ters serves for a ball, while the colored ones rep- 
resent the men. 

The object of the game, as in baseball, is to get 
as many runs as possible and to prevent the op- 
ponents from getting any. There may be several 
players on a side, but four is a good number. 

A player on the side that is at bat first takes the 
white counter, places it beside the home plate and 
snaps it across the table as far on fair ground as 
possible. Then he takes a colored counter, repre- 
senting the runner, places it beside the home plate 
and snaps it to first base. The side in the field 
watches the white counter; the player nearest to 
the place where it lands snaps it to first base as 
quickly as he can. It is a race to see whether he 
or the base runner will land his counter in the 
first-base cup soonest. If the white counter is 
pocketed first, the runner is out. If the runner 
lands his first, he is safe. He may then go on snap- 
ping for the second cup, or he may wait. 

The game proceeds after the fashion of real 
baseball. When the second batter is up he may 
bunt the ball by snapping the white counter only 
an eighth of an inch in front of the plate. While 
the other side scrambles for it he snaps his colored 
counter on toward first, and the runner at first 
base hurries on to second. The white counter may 
catch the runner who is going to second and jump 
into the cup at the same time. If if is a tie, the 
decision goes to the runner. Now the white counter 
is rushed back to first, which the other runner is 
still struggling to reach. The runner is put out. An- 
other player goes up to the bat. This time there is 
a scramble to put the runner out at third; it fails, 
but he is caught a moment later at home plate. 
The next batter, we will say, is put out at first; 
then the other side has its inning. 
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Are you 
neglecting 
your 


T’S ashame to neg- 
lect catarrh, even 
though you are a chronic suf- 
ferer. Besides the unpleasant- 
ness it causes you, think how 
offensive it is to other people. 
Regular use of Kondon’s relieves the 
most chronic catarrhaltrouble. Apply 
it nightly, inside the nostrils. Kondon’s 
is antiseptic and healing; destroys 
germs; prevents irritation in thenasal 


Passages; assures regular nose 
breathing and good nights’ sleep. 








is guaranteed by 30 years 
service to millions of 
Americans, ondon’s 
works wonders for your 
cold, sneezing, cough, 

chronic catarrh, head- 
» BOre Nose, etc, 


20-Treatment tin 
on receipt of your 
mame and address. 
Kondon my Co, 
Minneapolis, Mian. 








My fakes Won't Blot 
Like That! 


You can bet your boots it 
won’t. It can’t leak either. 
Easy to fill and always ready. 
Surely you want 
a Parker. 


Sold by druggists, 
Jewelers, stationers 
















Company 
Janesville, Wis. 


Parker al 
Clip 25c extra 





CSAFETY—SEA 


Fountain 











KZ'The big fellows 
use Sloan’s 
Liniment, too!’’ 


the hard exercise in the gym, the 

sore muscles and stiffness after 
the daily romp and tussle in the 
woods, in camp — all those places 
where regular he-boys get together 
and play forall they're worth. Apply 
without rubbing and, gosh, it does bring 
a quick tingle of feel-good to the 
sore, stiff spot! Get a bottle today— 
keep it handy. 


All druggists, 35c,70c, $1.40 


Sloan's 


Ibe Sbact=seke 
Heep it handy 


|e: regular Liniment, fellows, for 

























BACK NUMBERS 


We will send a Home Calendar i anyone who 
will send us any of peve copies of The Youth's 
Compenicn dated Oct ig ver. 20, 1913, 
May 7, 1914, July 15, iS Oct. 7, 1915. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, ‘Boston, Mass. 


























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
rated w paper for all the family. 
oy p~ Be price is D 
including postage prepai “to any ac ddress in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., a3 
second-class matter. 
A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered byt the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber's 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e@ sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

oO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








SHOCK 


Y this term is meant that condition of ex- 
treme depression of all the vital forces 
which follows a wound or any severe 
mental or physical blow. The depres- 
sion may be slight, marked by pallor 
and a temporary feeling of faintness, 

or it may be so severe as to result in death; be- 

tween these two extremes are symptoms of every 
degree of severity. The shock may be of short 
duration or may last for hours or for days. 

The shock that follows a bad wound is usually 
dual in nature, the two sets of symptoms being 
grouped under the headings of primary and sec- 
ondary shock. Primary shock comes immediately 
after the injury and is shown by sudden pallor 
and a feeling of faintness; it is thought to be 
purely nervous in character, caused by a tempo- 
rary paralysis of the nerves that regulate the size 
and the tension of the blood vessels. Sometimes 
pallor and faintness are the only symptoms ob- 
served ; then they indicate the mild form of shock 
above mentioned. 

Usually, however, if the wound is severe, sec- 
ondary shock supervenes after a variable period 
of from a few minutes to several hours. The symp- 
toms of this form of shock suggest severe poison- 
ing. The patient is pale, his face and his hands 
are cold and are bathed in clammy perspiration, 
his expression is anxious, and if he is not restless 
he lies in a more or less deep stupor. The pulse 
is weak, and sometimes you cannot feel it at all; 
the temperature of the body is below normal, and 
the blood pressure is low. During this condition the 
patient’s vital forces are at a very low ebb, and 
unless it is absolutely necessary to operate in 
order to save his life surgeons refrain from operat- 
ing until there are signs of recovery. Evidences of 
recovery are increased strength of pulse, return- 
ing color to the cheeks, drying of the surface of 
the body and elevation of blood pressure. 

The cause of shock—that is to say, the changes 
that are going on in the body to produce the 
symptoms—is still a matter of discussion among 
surgeons; to review the various theories would 
demand too much space. The treatment of a person 
suffering from shock consists in applying warmth 
to the body by means of hot-water bags under a 
blanket; great care should be taken that the hot 
bag does not directly touch the skin, for this will 
add the shock of a burn to the shock that the 
wound has produced. Hot drinks (not alcoholic, 
or very sparingly so) may be given if the patient 
is conscious. He should be kept absolutely quiet 
in a moderately darkened but well-ventilated 
room until the doctor arrives. 


oe ° 


“°TAIN’TASIF ” 


W AY, Cousin Honoria,” Peggy began. 
“Yes ?” Cousin Honoria responded 
encouragingly. 

“Don’t you think—really—that peo- 
ple suffer more who’ve always had 
things different? I mean —” Peggy 
flushed a bit and then said it over again straight 
out. “‘There’s Nora Brown—she’s so big and fine 
about wearing old clothes and all, but she’s never 
known anything else, while I— well, you know 
what father’s salary is. And people expect certain 
things of a professor’s daughter even though his 
salary is only equal to half what it was three years 
ago. I suppose it is wicked of me, but I could 
almost cry when I think of the lovely little party 
gowns I had then, while now — I actually dread 
invitations, Cousin Honoria.” 

“And yet I don’t believe for one moment that 
you’re related to the Betsey Simmonses.” 

Peggy looked suspicious, but she asked the 
question in spite of herself: 

“Who was Betsey Simmons?” 

“I saw the Oldham’s new Swedish maid strug- 
gling with a garden hose yesterday,” Cousin 
Honoria remarked, apparently ignoring Peggy’s 
question. “It evidently was a new experience for 
her. Instead of watering the pansies, she got the 
nozzle pointed the wrong way and deluged herself 
—which is a picture of Betsey Simmons and her 
way of handling her past blessings. Instead of 
using them to help make new blessings grow—I 
have a feeling that my metaphor is becoming 
mixed, but never mind—she would always emerge 
from a period of recalling past blessings deluged 
with tears. ‘’Tain’t as if I was used to ecaliker,’ 
she would remark plaintively, ‘me that had a black 
silk heavy as a board! ’Tain’t as if I’d allus 
walked, me that had a sorrel give me on my wed- 
ding day fur my own drivin’!’ And so on. Saucy 
Sue Breen used to call her ‘’Tain’tasif’!” 

A dignified silence followed the presentation of 
Cousin Honoria’s little character sketch. 

“I suppose,” remarked Peggy a few minutes 
later, “that you’d consider that my past rose 
Georgettes, for instance, should be producing a 
crop not only of happy memories, but also of pres- 
ent pleasures—such, for instance, as friends made 
in Georgette days and pleasant social doors still 
open even if you do have to wear shabby frock and 
shoes when you enter them. I suppose that’s just 
the kind of thing you’d be thinking! Very well, I 
don’t approve of the turn the conversation’s taken, 
and I am going. Good afternoon, Cousin Honoria!” 

Under the Japanese maple Peggy turned. 

“T trust 1 shall see you at the Clevelands’ musi- 
cale, Cousin Honoria,” she said mischievously. 
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Be a Railroad Man 


Over 2,500,000 happy boys are 
having bushels of fun with their 
“American Flyer” outfits. 


ful railroad outfits. They are 
strongly built and fully guaran- 
teed. 


Any Toy Store 


will be glad to show you “Amer- 
ican Flyer” Trains. If by chance 
they are sold out, send us the 
name of the store and we will 
send you a folder telling all 
about the finest toy made and 
how you can secure an “Ameri- 
can Flyer” for Christmas. 


We have a complete line of both 
mechanical and electrical trains. 
The locomotives are of latest de- 
sign and there is a large assort- 
ment of beautiful passenger cars, 
freight cars, stations, semaphores, 
tunnels, and everything for a 
complete railroad outfit. 


Ask Dad or Mother 


To get you one of these beauti- 


AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO., 2219-39 South Halsted Street, CHICAGO 


Makers of a complete line of electrical and mechanical trains 
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That’s the Happy Stuees of a Lucky Boy 
after he had been given a Lionel Train by his parents. 


Oh Boy! Imagine it! A complete railroad system with electric 
lighted trains, run by powerful, quick-acting electric motors, sta- 
tions, tunnels, bridges, semaphores—good for years of daily-fun. 


Send for Free Catalog in True Colors 


Shows Lionel Trains and railroad systems that have made thousands and 
thousands of boys happy. Lionel Trains have been standard of the world for 
20 years. Select your train from the Lionel Catalog and take Dad to see it at 
your dealer's. If your dealer hasn't it, write us, and we will take care of you. 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION, 50-Y, East 21st St, NEW YORK CITY 


10 ELECTRIC TOY 


&Maultivolt Transformers 


















Safest, Speediest Sled— 
pe Flexible Flyer 


Its patented, grooved steel, — runners make 
steering easy and coasting safe, comfortable and 
fast. Has an all-steel shock absorber front. 
Saves shoes and prevents wet feet. 7 sizes, 
38 to 63 inches. Only the genu- 
ine bears the flying eagle trade mark. 


REE Cardboard Model shows how 
Flexible Flyer steers. Write for it. 


S. L. ALLEN & Co., Inc. 
Box 1100C Philadelphia 




























more for F URS: HIDES 


By chivotos to oe than by gums home. . eame te Pore ams bite gat Due ows 
in the Est. over 25 yrs. Prompt cash returns 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2. $2.50 te $10.00 


We tan Furs, Sell Leather, Foxand Wolf Poison. Our 450-page Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide tells how to a successful oun and how to raise 
Skunks, Fox, ete. Ship your Hides, Furs, Pelts, Tallow to Us. Write forPrice List. 


ANDERSCH BROS. Dept.23 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The safe way 
to wash 
colored blouses 


OUR loveliest blouses are safe in the bubbling suds of 

Ivory Soap Flakes because it is the purest, mildest soap that 

can be made—genuine Ivory Soap—in quick-sudsing Flakes 
that launder a blouse in a few minutes. 


No rubbing at all. The soapy foam cleanses like magic, 
just by dissolving the dirt. It cannot harm silk or chiffon 
or crepe. It cannot streak or spot anything that clear 
water alone will not harm. 


IVORY soar FLAKES 


Safe for Silks and All Fine Fabrics 


Try it on those ‘‘hard to wash’’ colors. Orchid, jade, coral, 
sunset, ciel and beige come from the washbow] with their 
tints as bright as a rainbow. Navy and brown and black 
look as fresh and trim as the day they came from the shop. 


Send now for a free sample package, and see how safe and 
easy it is to launder your prettiest things. 


Trial Package Free 


Write your name and address on a postcard addressed to 

Departgnent 36-LF, The Procter & Gamble Company, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, and we will send you, postpaid, a 

sample package containing enough Ivory Soap Flakes to 

wash several blouses, a sweater, or any other fine gar-, 
ment you may wish to launder; also a booklet telling 

you how to make your silks and georgettes last longer 

than they’ve ever lasted before. 


Gemame Ivory Soup in Plae Foes toe 
fine Landecing. aa Pare 











